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Introduction 


About fifty years ago an Astronomer Royal of Scotland published his theory that the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, of 
which he had made an exhaustive examination, was the actual "pillar" to the Lord in the land of Egypt spoken of 
by Isaiah the prophet, that it possessed marvellous prophetic properties, and that its architect was Shem, the son 
of Noah. The first claims have been upheld by other distinguished Pyramid students after their own 
examinations of the building, but the claim that Shem was the architect has been almost entirely set aside, partly 
for the apparent want of evidence, and partly because it clashes with the accepted version of the history of 
ancient Egypt. 


So great, however, as it seemed to me, were the advantages of regarding Shem as the builder of the Pyramid, that 
I felt a strenuous effort should be made to establish the theory, and the result of that effort is offered in the 
following pages. Unfortunately it entails an attack upon the present views upon Egyptian history by showing 
how unreliable is the material upon which they rest, and to this somewhat ungrateful task my first chapters must 
be devoted, but in the later ones, by making a fresh combination of all available evidence, I hope to convince the 
reader that Noah's sons were the first white settlers in the Nile Valley, and that Shem was the Builder of the 
Great Pyramid and the Melchizedec of the Epistle to the Hebrews—"the Priest of the Most High God." 


Happily for my purpose sensational discoveries have been made at Tel-el-Amarna, Thebes, and Sakarra during 
the last fifty years which have tended to discredit the earliest chapters of the present version of the history of 
ancient Egypt; it has even been hinted from time to time in newspaper correspondence that that history would 
have to be rewritten, and by making full use of those discoveries and by viewing the whole subject from a fresh 
standpoint a much more impressive story of ancient Egypt can be deduced, and moreover one full of that human 
interest which is almost entirely lacking in the present version. If occasional flights of fancy are indulged in, as 
in other works upon the subject, they are always introduced as such and are without exception based upon facts; 
and when the last pages are reached I hope to have imparted my own conviction that Noah's sons were the 
founders of the Egyptian nation, and that their occupation of the country has left a lasting influence—both good 
and evil—upon mankind in general up to the present day. 


I feel that my effort will at least appeal to those who deplore the modern tendency to regard Noah and his sons as 
legendary characters, and I trust that I may interest some of those who agree that "Life without inquiry is not 
worth living," and may therefore feel disposed to follow what has been a very long and careful investigation. 


Egypt the Land of Ham 


In ancient times Egypt was not only called the Land of Ham and the Land of Mizraim by the Hebrews, but also 
Khem and Misr by the Egyptians, which were obviously Egyptian renderings of Ham and Mizraim, the names of 


Noah's son and grandson. H These names naturally suggest some connection between those Bible characters and 
Egypt, and archæological discoveries are now prompting writers to make statements which go far to encourage 
the belief that Ham and his sons were the first colonizers of the Nile Valley; one great advantage of that belief 
being that it offers a solution to the biggest problem met with in studying Egyptian archæology, namely, that as 
the Times History says: 


"At the beginning of Egyptian History a race was in the field which constructed the most gigantic 
monuments that human ingenuity has ever constructed" (Vol. I, p. 265). 


For, judging by the great ages ascribed to Noah and his sons in the Bible and by their tremendous achievement 


in the building of the Ark, they were far superior in mind and body to men of later generations. 


Naturally, since modern writers of Egyptian history avoid the inference that Noah's sons were the first rulers of 
Egypt, all available evidence and arguments must be brought forward in favour of that theory, but before 
attempting to do this several objections to it which will no doubt be raised must be noted, and if possible 
disposed of. In the first place it will naturally not appeal to the Modernists, who, because of their scepticism 
towards everything connected with the Bible, prefer to regard the names of Noah's sons as mere designations of 
Eastern tribes, an opinion which I hope the arguments brought forward in these pages will help to change. Nor 
will it appeal to people who find it difficult to believe in the great ages ascribed to the early patriarchs, but many 
arguments can be produced in support of that belief, some of which are given in the Appendix; and I hope to 


convince the reader that Shem at least lived to a great age,l2] by showing that, as both the ancient Jews and 
Egyptians believed, he was the Melchizedec who is said to have met Abraham, nearly three hundred years after 
the Deluge, although he was a hundred years old when that event took place. 


Serious objections to this theory might also be raised by those who understand the Bible to teach that Adam was 
the first human being, and that all his race, with the exception of Noah's family, perished in the Deluge, for in 
those circumstances there could not have been enough people in Egypt so soon after that visitation to construct 
the stupendous buildings and irrigation works now attributed to the first white settlers. Fortunately this difficulty 
can be removed. Far from discouraging the belief in an earlier race than Adam's, the Bible requires that belief, 
for Cain is shown to have feared that some unknown people might kill him. He presumably finally settled among 


them in the "land of Nod," which there is reason to think was in Babylonia.|4! Those people must be regarded as 
preadamites, and may of course have inhabited Egypt as well. There is no need to imagine that they were 
exterminated by the Deluge, for the original Hebrew text allows the assumption that it did not extend beyond the 


district inhabited by Adam and his family. 


Then, too, there is the difficulty that neither in their king lists nor in their traditions did the Egyptians make any 
open mention of Noah's sons, but my conviction is, fantastic though at first sight it may appear, that the truth 


was wilfully obscured by the priests, who are known to have been the scribes, draughtsmen, and sculptors! of 
their country at the earliest period to which any of their information can be safely ascribed, their motive being, 
as I hope to show, their hatred and jealousy of the Israelites and of their religion. A lecturer at the Glasgow 
University remarked lately that "errors in history usually arose not from accident or ignorance, but from a 


religious or political bias," and both kinds of bias can be detected in the writings and actions of the Egyptian 
priests. 


It is therefore upon the priests, their motives, and methods, that our attention must first be concentrated, and 
luckily even writers who accept to a great extent their information, have admitted from time to time doubts as to 
its accuracy. Professor Maspero, for example, writes of 


"the interminable lists of semi-barbarous names with which the canon of Egyptian kings commences ... we 
ask ourselves what documents the scribes who drew it up possessed and if they did not invent the 
beginnings of their national history ... there is nothing there to inspire confidence" (New Light on Ancient 


Egypt, p. 205). 
Professor Max Duncker, who remarks upon the "contradictions and discrepancies" in the priests' stories, says: 
"We must give up the hope of ascertaining the antiquity and course of Egyptian history on such data." [8] 
Dr. Johnson's advice to anyone entering upon an important controversy was to "lessen" his opponent, and this I 


try to do to some extent by attacking the character of the Egyptian priests, but it will soon be seen that my really 
formidable opponent is the confidence placed in their information by modern scholars. 


Conspiracy of Secrecy 


Ernest Renan's words, "Egypt remains a lighthouse in the profound darkness of remote antiquity," might well 
have been true, for upon those imperishable blocks of stone in that unvarying climate the priests could 
undoubtedly have left behind them a clear and detailed history of their country had they chosen to do so, for it is 
now known that before the fourteenth century B.C. the Egyptians used a language resembling Hebrew and 
practised the art of cuneiform writing, while their close intercourse with the highly cultured Babylonians from 
the beginning of history leaves no doubt as to their capabilities. Professor Sayce writes: 


"The more we know about early Babylonian and Egyptian history the closer we shall find are the links 
between them" (Gifford Lectures, p. 254), 


and 


"Centuries before Abraham Babylonia was full of schools and libraries, teachers and pupils and poets and 
prose writers, and of literary works which they had composed" (Monumental Facts, 1904, p. 29). 


Instead of recording Egyptian history upon the monuments the priestly scribes invented a writing which only 
they themselves could read, and as though fearing that writing might be deciphered they took care that their 
inscriptions should be, to quote Professor Breasted, "couched in such vague and general terms that little can be 


drawn from them,"2! and they invented other methods of obscuring the truth which will be described in later 
pages. The only reasonable explanation of all this being that, for purposes of their own, the keepers of the 
"lighthouse" wilfully betrayed their trust—that, in fact, the Egyptian priests chose to draw a veil over the past 
history of their nation. And since it was obviously no intention of theirs to instruct posterity, it seems reasonable 
to suggest that, just as the monks of the Middle Ages were employed in illuminating books and missals, so the 
vast number of inscriptions and drawings upon the monuments served to provide occupation for the hordes of 
subordinate priests who formed a large proportion of the population in the so-called XIXth Dynasty, the earliest 
period to which any historical record can with certainty be traced. This suggestion is encouraged by an Egyptian 
inscription containing a strict rule which Professor Petrie says 


"seems to be for the relief of the priests from labour to which the rest of the people might be subjected" 
(Publication of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, Abydos, Part II, p. 42). 


How otherwise, then, could the army of priestly "scribes, draughtsmen, and masons" have been kept occupied 
except by setting them to cover the monuments with drawings and inscriptions which, because of the endless 
repetitions and want of originality exhibited in them, were presumably first designed by their leaders. This 
theory is unintentionally supported by Dr. Hall, who writes: 


"It is quite clear that many of the scribes copied texts without understanding them" (British Museum 
Catalogue, 1930, p. 82), 


and also by Sir Ernest Budge's description of "copies" discovered in Egypt from which he conjectures that 


"pupils in the schools attached to the great temples of Egypt wrote their exercises and copies of standard 
literary compositions" (The Literature of the Egyptians, p. 7). 


Examples of these compositions will be given in future pages, and will, I think, convince anyone that their 
authors, in order to keep their subordinates occupied, invented misleading and absurd sentences which could be 
carved and recarved upon the monuments. 


If only from the artistic point of view there is something strange and unnatural about the priestly inscriptions and 
drawings so derogatory to the dignity of the buildings upon whose walls they are inscribed. Many modern 
visitors to Egypt must, I think, like myself have been vaguely puzzled by the contrast between the mock-archaic 


figures and the magnificent pillars they deface. A more striking example of a combination of the sublime and the 


ridiculous can scarcely be imagined.44 Such wholesale defacement of the monuments must have shocked the 
Greeks and Romans who visited Egypt before the Christian era, for in Greece and Rome, as one writer remarks: 


"Inscriptions were evidently regarded as unwelcome additions forming no part of the original design, but 
on the other hand interfering with and marring it" (Monumental History, Osburn, Vol. I, P. 195), 


while, as the same writer says: 


"There was not a wall, a platform, a pillar, an architrave, a frieze, or even a door-post in an Egyptian 
temple which was not covered within, without, and on every available surface with pictures in relief, and 
with hieroglyphic texts explaining those reliefs" (Jbid.). 


That the Egyptian priests were guarding some important secrets must also have struck the Greek and Roman 
travellers. We read: 


"The wise men of Greece ... travelled in Egypt and sat at the feet of the Egyptian priests. There is nothing to 
show that they were not received courteously, but there are many evidences that they were given no more than a 
half-hearted welcome, and that what they gained of Egyptian lore was but a surface knowledge ... in particular, 
we find no evidence that any Greek or Roman of the early days ever had the slightest comprehension of the true 
character of Egyptian writing" (Times Hiitory, Vol. I, p. 249). 


Herodotus (400 B.C.), "The Father of History," seems to have suspected that the priests were laughing in their 
sleeves while pretending to impart information, for when they read over to him the names of more than three 
hundred kings, and only offered details about three of them, he entered those three in his notebook and no more, 
as if doubting the authenticity of the rest. He obviously also doubted their veracity when they told him that the 
Great Pyramid was built by a shepherd called Philitis who grazed his flocks in the neighbourhood, for he 
informs us that this statement was inspired by the priests' hatred of the king who built the Pyramid and by their 


reluctance to name him. HH 


In spite of the apparent precautions of the priests they designed and left behind them, presumably by accident, an 


effective clue to their secret writing (hieroglyphics) in the shape of the Rosetta Stone, H2] which was probably 
jealously guarded behind closed temple doors in ancient times, or some enterprising Greek scholar would have 
deciphered it as modern scholars have now succeeded in doing. 


When in A.D. 1798 this stone was found half-buried in the sand near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, it was 
realized that because of its trilingual inscriptions it might contain the clue to the writings upon the monuments, 
and when after many years of persevering labour the Egyptian characters upon it were at last transliterated and 
translated into modern languages, it was expected that with its aid the priestly writings would reveal the history 
of ancient Egypt. Unfortunately, as Professor Breasted has pointed out, those writings are so vague and 
contradictory as to be of little use, but by assuming that their writers were constantly hinting at incidents 
connected with Noah and his sons valuable information can be extracted from them. 


It is not surprising that the priests could not refrain from veiled references to Noah's sons if those patriarchs 
came into Egypt armed with superhuman knowledge, bringing with them the marvellous story of the Deluge, 
and transforming the Valley of the Nile from a desert into a cultivated and highly prosperous country; tame 
indeed by comparison must have seemed their own period of history and insignificant the later Pharaohs. 


Concluding, therefore, that the Egyptian priests wilfully obscured their ancient history, the next questions are— 
what sort of people were they, to what period can we ascribe the records they left behind them, and what reasons 
had they for their hatred of the Israelites which inspired their conspiracy of obscurantism? 


The Conspirators, Their Character and Customs 


The degraded nature of the pagan priesthoods of all countries and periods before the Christian era is sufficiently 
proved by the hideous rites and ceremonies connected with the festivals of Ishtar in Babylonia, Isis in Egypt, 
Astarte in Phoenicia, and of Aphrodite or Venus in Greece and Rome, and it is well known that the Egyptian 
priests practised cannibalism and human sacrifices from the earliest times. Sir James Frazer writes: 


"Before the time of Osiris the Egyptians were cannibals" (Golden Bough). 


The theory to be offered later that the practice of eating human flesh was introduced from Babylonia by Noah's 
son Ham, who had become degenerate through his intercourse with the Babylonians, is unintentionally 
supported by Professor Sayce, who says: 


"Human flesh was consumed in Babylonia in the earliest times in honour of the gods" (Hibbert Lectures). 


And, quoting an Egyptian hymn as evidence that the same practice was carried on in Egypt, the Professor 
remarks: 


"The flesh of a man is mentioned along with the flesh of a horse," 
and says that another inscription refers to 
"eating the front breast of a man" (bid., p. 84). 


By such inscriptions the priests reveal their revolting customs. That they were carried on until comparatively late 
times is shown by the High Priest Manetho (300 B.C.), who wrote a history of Egypt at the command of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and who stated that in his time red-haired men were burnt alive in memory of the hated god 


Typhon, H2] who, I hope to show, represented Shem, the ancestor of the hated Israelites. 


Porphyry, another Egyptian priest of the Greek period, tells how three men were sacrificed daily to a certain 
goddess. 


The Greeks and Romans studied the superstitions of the Egyptians with amazement and disgust; the Roman poet 
Juvenal, writing about A.D. 60: 


"Who has not heard where Egypt's realms are named 
What monster gods her frantic sons have framed? 
Here Ibis gorged with well-grown serpents, there 
The crocodile commands religious fear. 


A monkey-god prodigious to behold 

Strikes the beholder's eye with burnished gold; 
To godship here blue Triton's scaly herd, 

The river progeny is there preferred. 


And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 
Religious nations sure, and blest abodes 
Where every orchard is o'errun with gods." 


Had the Egyptian priests been ignorant of right and wrong our verdict upon them would be less severe, for "sin 
is not imputed when there is no law" (Rom. v. 13), but under cover of their hieroglyphics, which they probably 
thought would never be deciphered, they have betrayed the fact that the knowledge of God and of His laws 
existed in Egypt in very early times by inscribing upon monuments of the 1st Dynasties texts closely resembling 


those of the Hebrew Scriptures, 141 and although, as I shall show, there is reason to believe that those texts were 
not placed upon the monuments until the XIXth Dynasty (about 1300 B.C.), the priests ascribed them to the 
reign of King Semti of the 1st Dynasty, which supports my theory that they were copied from writings left in 
Egypt by Shem, who had established there the Hebrew religion, which was suppressed in the reign of his son, 
the builder of the third pyramid. 


The following examples of these so-called Pyramid Texts!45! are given by Sir Ernest Budge: 
"I never told lies to another man, for I know that God dwelt among men, and I recognized Him." 
"God is the righteous judge." 
"The things which God doeth cannot be known: verily a good son is the gift of God." 


"Let not thy heart be puffed up because of thy riches, for it is God that hath given them unto thee" (British 
Museum Catalogue, 1909, p. 133). 


Another writer says: 


"In the Prisse Papyrus, 16! is found the fifth commandment of the Mosaic Law: Honour thy father and 
mother, with the promise annexed, that thy days may be long in the land" (Book of Beginnings, Massey, 
Vol. II, p. 107). 


Professor Sayce, probably influenced by these and other texts of the kind, goes so far as to say that: 


"The religions of Egypt and Babylonia form, as it were, the background and preparation for Judaism and 
Christianity" (Preface to The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 6). 


But how can these Christian-like texts be taken as typical of the Egyptian religion, seeing how few of them there 
are compared with the mass of mythological inscriptions? Any resemblance between them and Egyptian 
mythology admits of another and very different explanation. Mythology is demonstrably evil—full, as Professor 
Max Müller describes it, of "that silly, senseless, and savage element which has made it the puzzle that men have 
so long found it,"U4 and although an evil system may ape a good one, good does not grow out of evil. 
Christianity, as Augustine of Hippo remarks, began in Genesis, and the inscriptions upon the monuments prove 
that the so-called religion of Egypt was based upon the events and characters mentioned in that Book. This, then, 
was one secret of the priests. Of course those old Egyptians knew of God; as St. Paul wrote: 


"From the creation of the world ... the invisible things of Him were clearly seen ... even His eternal power 
and Godhead" (Romans i. 20). 


While of such men as the Egyptian priests the Apostle wrote: 


"Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into 
an image like to corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed beasts, and creeping things" (1. 22), 


because, as he explains, "they did not like to retain God in their knowledge" (v. 28). 


This, then, was one motive of their secretiveness—their religious bias—if such a term can be applied to the 
hatred of gross materialists for things spiritual. They neither liked to retain God in their knowledge nor to allow 
others to do so, and in rivalry to Him invented scores of false gods, and an intricate form of ritual in connection 
with them. 


Their hatred of anything relating to the Hebrew religion is shown by their mythological texts in which we find 


the Creator of the world represented as the grotesque Khepera, the scarab beetle, H8] and in which as I shall show 
later, Shem is associated with everything vile and harmful and portrayed alternately as a hippopotamus, a 
crocodile, a serpent, a pig, ass, or a hideous dwarf; while they expose their own proclivities by extolling Noah's 
outcast son Ham as their great god Amon. 


Fortunately this predilection for the "palpable obscure" gives us the key to the priests' writings. They evidently 
thought it the "funniest joke in the world to tell the truth" on occasions, and a good deal of information can be 
derived from the inscriptions if we assume that the writers were constantly hinting at events and characters 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures. It has been suggested by writers who take the drawings upon the monuments to 
be true indications of the manners and customs of the Egyptians, that certain drawings of an object resembling 
the Bible description of the Ark of the Covenant prove it to have been first an object of pagan worship, and 
afterwards borrowed by the Israelites, but upon an Egyptian burial stele now in the Museum of the Louvre, an 
inscription beneath a drawing of the Ark shows that the Egyptian priests in represent-ing themselves as adoring 


the Ark were really only caricaturing the religion of the Israelites; H2] the dead man to whom the stele is 
dedicated being made to say: 


"Let my statue be erected to perpetuate my name, and thus it may not perish as if I were put in a dwelling 
afflicted with the Ark of the Amu, of the people of the North, of the Asiatics and the profane." 


The Commentator says: "Aamu, 'People,' an Egyptian word applied indiscriminately to the Semitic nations from 
the Semitic noun AM, which means people also" (Records of the Past, Vol. IV, p. 83). 


In this inscription some unwary scribe, little thinking that his hieroglyphics would some day be deciphered, 
betrays his want of reverence for the Ark and his bias against the Israelites to whom he alludes as "the 
Amu"—"the profane." 


Describing the picture upon the stele in the Louvre, which accompanies the inscription quoted above, the 
commentator says: 


"The ark of the god Khonsu or Chons borne by twelve priests and accompanied by two others, one 
reading, the ark having a feather standard in front and a flabellum behind .... On the other side of the stele 
is seen the return of the ark of Chons, borne by a pole on the shoulders of four priests, and met by Ha- 
neter-ab, the priest of the gods offering fire. All the priests wear sandals and skull caps, etc." (/bid., Vol. 


IV, p. 56). 22 
When the Conspiracy of Secrecy Arose 


Everything points to the fact that the conspiracy premised in these pages was organized soon after the death of 
Amenhotep IV of the XVIIth Dynasty (thirteenth century B.C.). It was then that the lists of kings, upon which 
the present version of history is based, were inscribed upon the monuments, and it was then that Egypt became a 
hierarchy and the priests had for the first time a free hand to destroy older records (as there is evidence they did) 
and to place misleading inscriptions upon the monuments. It was then, too, as I shall show, that events had taken 
place in Egypt calculated to infuriate the priests against the Israelites, and to inspire them to suppress the true 
history of their own nation which that people had so greatly influenced. 


While admitting that the king lists were not compiled before the XIXth Dynasty,!2H Egyptologists regard other 
inscriptions upon the monuments as much older, and since the history they deduce from those other documents 
clashes with the story I hope to build up in later pages, my reason must now be given for ascribing them also to 
the XIXth Dynasty and for regarding them as forgeries. 


It was easy for the priests who were the scribes, draughtsmen, and masons of Egypt at that time to give a false 
air of antiquity to their inscriptions by inserting the names of the earliest kings mentioned in their lists, for their 
only way of dating the inscriptions was by the insertion of royal names. As the Times History says: 


"The greatest of all obstacles to the establishment of a definite Egyptian chronology is that the Egyptians 
never had a chronology proper .... It has never been proved that they reckoned otherwise than by the years 
of the reign" (Vol. I, p. 292). 


False impressions are known to have been given by the royal names in the inscriptions. Referring to a tablet 
which when first deciphered was ascribed to the [Vth Dynasty because King Khufu of that dynasty is mentioned 
in it, Professor Petrie says: 


"The work of the tablet is very unlike that of the IVth Dynasty; it is generally agreed that it was executed 
in a late period" (History of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 44). 


Professor Breasted speaks of another inscription as "a priestly forgery," and Professor Sayce unintentionally 
supports my theory that the conspiracy of secrecy was carried on for centuries by writing: 


"The scarabs with the names of Neb-ka-ra, Khufu, and other early kings, were for the most part inscribed 
in the time of the XXVIth Dynasty" (Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 189).|24! 


More evidence of the kind is available and the natural inference to be drawn from it is that no dates deduced 
from the priests' inscriptions alone can be relied upon, and that all inscriptions may reasonably be attributed to 
the period succeeding the revolution of the priests against Amenhotep IV, about which time, as we have seen, the 
lists of kings were compiled. 


To invite confidence in this theory I shall now try to show that it throws light upon several hitherto unsolved 
problems, for "the evidence of a theory increases with the number of facts which it explains, and the precision 
with which it explains them." One of these problems is the extraordinary sameness of idea and design exhibited 
in the inscriptions, alluding to which the Times History says: 


"The type is supreme over all, and there is no question of individuality anywhere. It is in vain that we seek 
for an original turn in the temple inscriptions ... everything is a copy and is carefully worked out from a 
fixed model" (Vol. I, p. 152). 


Had the custom of placing inscriptions upon the monuments existed from the earliest period of history and 
continued for two thousand or more years, as the royal names would lead us to suppose, this similarity would be 
inexplicable, but granted that the inscriptions were first designed and executed in the XIXth Dynasty, and 
afterwards copied and recopied by later generations, it is what we should expect to find, as is also the low grade 
of mentality exhibited in the inscriptions which presents so great a contrast to the ability displayed by the 
pyramid builders. Remarking upon this contrast, the Encyclopedia Britannica says: 


"Such men who, capable in every field, designed the Great Pyramid and bestowed monumental fame upon 
their masters must surely have had an insight into scientific principles that would hardly be credited to the 
Egyptians from the written documents alone" (Edition XI, "Egypt"). 


In the same way the drawings upon the monuments caused Professor Max Muller to express surprise at their 
"childish perspective of primitive days" and "imperfect style," although, as he says: 


"As early as the Pyramid Age artists were able to draw quite correctly, and sometimes did so" (Egyptian 
Mythology, p. 12). 


It can only have been to the perfect proportions of the earliest sculptures that the Professor was alluding, for all 
the drawings and reliefs display the same childish perspective and imperfect style, while their technique 
indicates that the artists could have done better if they liked. 


Egyptologists have also puzzled over the similarity between drawings which the priests dated as belonging to 


widely separated periods!23!—as, for instance, between certain drawings found on the walls of Tel-el-Amarna 
and purporting to be portraits of Amenhotep IV of the XVIIth Dynasty, and others found in tombs at Abydos 
which, according to the priests' dating, were more than one thousand years earlier. Mr. Weigall, who discusses 
this striking resemblance, has published photographs of the Amarna and Abydos drawings side by side, and tries 
to solve the problem by suggesting that Amenhotep IV, wishing to revive the ancient art of Abydos, commanded 
the artists of his court to portray him in that ancient style. When, however, these drawings are compared with the 
various busts of Amenhotep, it is evident that they are all caricatures of that king (as are also some of the busts), 
and may be regarded as the outcome of the hatred which inspired the priests to call him in their inscriptions "the 
Heretic" and "that Criminal of Akhenaton," to destroy his beautiful city at Tel-el-Amarna and, there is reason to 
think, to murder him. 


Origin of Hieroglyphics 


Another problem upon which my theory throws light is that of the origin of the Egyptian hieroglyphics which, it 
is usually thought, "began with representations of visible objects—then came symbols, and last of all, after ages 


of effort," 2# arrived at what is called a cursive or hieratic script. But so long as the priests' system of dating is 
accepted, this theory clashes with the fact that 


"In certain of the royal tombs of the Ist Dynasty we find the system of hieroglyphic writing so highly 
developed that it must already have been long in use and has already acquired a cursive or hieratic script, 
written in ink" (Cambridge Hist., Vol. I, p. 245). 


For if, as the above statement infers, the most highly developed hieroglyphics were in use in the Ist Dynasty, the 
gradual evolution must either have taken place in Egypt in prehistoric times, which cannot be credited since the 
prehistoric inhabitants are believed to have been an inferior uncultured race, or in some other country whence 
they were introduced into Egypt, an equally incredible theory, since it is well known that they were never used 
elsewhere. 


The only way out of this difficulty seems to be by assuming that the supposed Ist Dynasty inscriptions were 
priestly forgeries, executed in or after the XIXth Dynasty and placed in those ancient tombs to mislead 
decipherers of the hieroglyphics as to the identity of those who had been buried there. This assumption is 
justified by the fact that in underground chambers at Sakarra, which have been recently excavated and are 
believed to be older than the Great Pyramid, XIXth Dynasty inscriptions have been found, proving that the 
priests of that period penetrated into the most ancient ruins and may be held responsible for the drawings and 


inscriptions found there, including the grotesque though finely executed reliefs of "King Zoser,"!25] which 
closely resemble other reliefs of the XIXth Dynasty. The only hieroglyphics actually known to be older than the 
XIXth Dynasty are the few very primitive ones inside the Great Pyramid, which are in red paint, and consist 
chiefly of an animal, a bird, and a reptile. They are believed to be the work of labourers in the stone quarries, 
first because no other inscriptions have been found inside the Pyramid, and secondly because they are upside 
down upon unpolished stones in a remote part of the building, only reached accidentally in modern times by 
forcing a passage through the solid masonry in search of a chamber above that now known as the King's 
Chamber. Since the hieroglyphics were the peculiar writing of the priests, these workmen were presumably of 


that order, which would account for the fact that the name Khufu or Shuful2®! represented by their hieroglyphics, 


seems to have been a disrespectful nickname for the great Builder who, as we have seen, Herodotus says was so 
hated by the priests that they refused to mention his real name. The reason for their hatred is explained by 


Diodorus, who was told that the Builder of the Pyramid "closed the temples and abolished the sacrifices," 


[27] which, considering the barbarous nature of those sacrifices, is exactly what Shem would have done on his 
arrival in Egypt. That the human sacrifices and cannibalistic ritual known to have existed before the Great 
Pyramid was built were always foreign to Shem's race, is shown by the fact that in the Mosaic laws they are not 
even alluded to. 


The red paint hieroglyphics inside the Pyramid encourage the belief that the priests invented their secret writing 
about the time that the Pyramid was built, and it seems possible that, as one writer demonstrates, they modelled 
it to some extent upon the Hebrew alphabet which, he claims, was brought into Egypt by the first settlers from 


Asia.!28! This theory, it will be noted, leaves many centuries for the gradual evolution of the hieroglyphics to 
have taken place before the XIXth Dynasty. In my opinion it was in that period, after the downfall of the 
monarchy, that the defacement of the monuments by inscriptions and drawings began. No royal Pharaoh could 
have allowed the buildings, statues, and tombs of his fathers to become the playthings of the priests—hoardings, 
so to speak, for the advertisements of their innumerable gods and goddesses. The absence in the Great Pyramid 
of any inscription other than the red paint hieroglyphics, presumably introduced clandestinely, suggests that its 
builder felt as the Greeks did in later times regarding such disfigurement of polished walls and architectural 
designs. 


Another problem only to be solved by assuming that the priests misdated their inscriptions is that of the date of 
the human-faced lion sphinxes now in the Cairo Museum, and considered the finest of Egyptian sculptures. 


[29] According to the names carved upon them by the priests, those statues belong to the period of the Hyksos 
Conquest which Manetho placed after the XIIth Dynasty, but this late date for the statues cannot be reconciled 


with the fact that, as the Cambridge History says, Egyptian art reached its "culminating point" BO in the pyramid 
age and afterwards deteriorated. 


Some Egyptologists (notably Professor CapertlH in 1913) have published their opinion that the lion sphinxes 
belonged to the pyramid age (IVth Dynasty) in spite of the "Hyksos" names placed upon them by the priests, 
because of which they were usually thought to be as late as the XIIth Dynasty. Fortunately we are now justified 
in ignoring those names, for within the last few years during the excavations at Sakarra, among ruins believed to 
be older than the Great Pyramid, four sculptured heads have been discovered which so closely resemble the 


heads of the supposed Hyksos statues B2 in style and workmanship that it is clear they all belong to the same 
very early period. An official employed in the excavations at Sakarra wrote: 


"In one of the bays or spaces between the columns of the colonnade were found two heads of diorite ... in 
the style of the so-called Hyksos statues which are now generally attributed to the Middle Kingdom. The 
discovery of four heads at different points on a site in which everything may be ascribed with certainty to 
the Ird Dynasty makes it possible that these curious sculptures may be of very early date" (Letter to The 
Times, January 16, 1920). 


That it is now considered more than possible is proved by the fact that the Hyksos statues in the Cairo Museum 
have been re-labelled as follows: "Formerly considered Hyksos, but probably far more ancient." This discovery 
is an invaluable support for my claim that Manetho's story of the Hyksos conquest was based upon Shem's 
arrival in Egypt, and it will, I think, be agreed that it has shown up the weakness of the present version of 
Egyptian history of which that conquest is such an outstanding feature. 


A further reason for doubting the accuracy of the present version is the highly unsatisfactory material upon 
which it is founded. To begin with, the lists of kings which form its groundwork are, as Professor Flinders Petrie 
says, 


"of an age as long after the kings they record as we are after those lists of the XIXth Dynasty" (History of 
Egypt, Vol. I, p. 19). 


Secondly, the XIXth Dynasty king lists were divided into thirty dynasties by the High Priest Manetho (300 
B.C.), who may be blamed for many of the contradictions and discrepancies which puzzled Professor Duncker 
and others. Thirdly, Manetho's thirty dynasties have now been divided by Egyptologists into three empires, the 
Old, Middle, and New Empires—also an entirely arbitrary arrangement. 


We see therefore that the priests of the XIXth Dynasty had the power of inventing their national history as 
Professor Maspero suggests they did, and could omit or disguise the names of Noah's sons if they chose to do so. 
These facts help to justify my intention of discarding the present arrangement of Egyptian history and of 
replacing Manetho's first three dynasties by the Hamitic dynasty, that is to say, by the reigns of Ham and his sons 
—DManetho's next fifteen dynasties by that of Shem and his descendants—and the last of his dynasties, 
beginning with the so-called XIXth Dynasty, by the hierarchy which usurped the kingdom in the thirteenth 
century B.C., when the insurrection of the priests against Amenhotep IV is believed to have taken place; when 
therefore in future pages I allude to different periods of history as "dynasties," it is because the usual way of 
describing them must be adopted in order to make my meaning plain to those accustomed to the present scheme 
of history. 


How the Priests Rose to Power 


It will naturally be asked how it came about that the XIXth Dynasty priests were in the position to destroy 
historical records and falsify history; and it is to the Bible that we must turn for the answer. There we find that in 
the time of Joseph the Egyptian priests were already a much privileged class, and partly through his agency 
became the richest of the Pharaoh's subjects, for we learn in the story of the seven years' famine that during 
those lean years, while the rest of the Egyptians were obliged to sell themselves and their lands to the Pharaoh in 
exchange for food, becoming little better than serfs, the priests were allowed to keep their possessions and were 
fed by the royal bounty. 


Again, in the time of Moses, about four hundred years later, when Pharaoh's army and his "chosen captains" 
were destroyed in the Red Sea, the priests who were then presumably very rich and numerous must have become 
the most powerful body in the land, and it is indeed an illuminating fact that just at that time, when their support 
meant so much to the Pharaoh, he, as we now have reason to believe, changed his religion and aroused their 
bitter antagonism. 


There has always been doubt as to whether Pharaoh himself was drowned, and in view of the words in Exodus 
(xv. 19, A.V.): "For the horse of Pharaoh went in with his chariots and with his horsemen into the sea," it may 


be, as some modern travellers in the wilderness of Sinai concluded from a rough drawing on a rock, |! that he 
was truthfully depicted by the escaped Israelites as throwing himself from his horse which followed the army 
into the sea, and as running back into safety, his helmet falling off as he runs. The Bible does not discourage this 
inference, and other evidence has lately come to light which seems to show that the Pharaoh did not perish with 
his army. 


The Pharaoh of the Exodus has come down in tradition as the embodiment of stubborn pride, but there is now 
reason to believe that he returned to his capital a changed and softened character after witnessing the final 
manifestation of the omnipotence of the God of Israel. The inscriptions are silent about that disastrous chapter of 
Egyptian history, and the first Egyptologists could only conjecture in which king's reign the Exodus took place, 


fixing it provisionally in that of one or other of the so-called Ramesside kings of the XIXth Dynasty, 24 but the 
discovery and decipherment of the celebrated Amarna Tablets B®] upon which are inscribed letters to Amenhotep 


IV of the XVIIth Dynasty, B® has shown this conjecture to be wrong. For Amenhotep's letters prove that the 
Conquest of Palestine took place in that king's reign, and that therefore the Exodus, which according to the Bible 
occurred about forty-five years earlier, must have been in the reign of one of Amenhotep's ancestors. 


Professor Petrie helps us to fix upon Thothmes IV, grandfather of Amenhotep IV, as the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
by giving the respective reigns of that king, his son Amenhotep III, and his grandson Amenhotep IV, as follows: 


Thothmes IV about 10 years, Amenhotep II about 31 years, and Amenhotep IV about 18 years, 34) the total 
being about 39 years, a period more than covering the forty-five years' wandering in the Wilderness and the 
Conquest of Palestine. 


That the Pharaoh of the Exodus was Thothmes IV is proved to my mind by the fact that he was the first of the 


three "heretic kings" 38] mentioned with obvious disapproval in the priests’ inscriptions, for surely nothing less 
than the miracles performed through Moses at the time of the Exodus could have caused a king of Egypt to 
change his religion and incur the antagonism of the powerful priests. 32! 

The inscriptions make it very clear that Thothmes changed his religion, Mr. Weigall writes: 


"In the reign of Thothmes IV we reach a period of history in which certain religious movements are to be 
observed which become more apparent in the time of his son Amenhotep III and his grandson Akhnaton" 
(Amenhotep IV). 


Is it possible to doubt the nature of the religion adopted by Thothmes IV, his son, and grandson, when we 
consider the epoch in which they lived, the events of that period recorded in the Bible, and the writings ascribed 
by the priests to Amenhotep IV; referring to which writings and their resemblance to Hebrew psalms, Mr. 
Weigall writes: 


"One might believe that Almighty God had for a moment revealed Himself to Egypt, and had been more 
clearly though more momentarily interpreted in Egypt than ever He was in Palestine" (/bid.). 


Surely just this had happened—never in the whole history of the Hebrews did Almighty God reveal His awful 
power so clearly as through Moses in the Land of Egypt, nor at any other time were such signs and wonders 
wrought in His Name by the Israelitish prophets. No wonder that from that time the Egyptian kings turned away 
from the worship of false gods, and that the last authentic monarch of their royal race gave up his kingdom and 
probably his life for the true faith. 


The Amarna Tablets which have given the approximate date of the Conquest of Palestine were accidentally 
discovered late in the last century at Tel-el-Amarna beneath the ruined palace of Amenhotep IV. They are mostly 
inscribed with letters to Amenhotep, and these reveal what was probably the chief cause of the priests’ hatred of 
that king and of the Israelites. 


The letters show that Palestine was tributary to Egypt when Amenhotep came to the throne, it having been 
conquered by one of his ancestors some generations earlier. That "land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig- 
trees, ... of oil olives and honey ... of iron and brass," as Moses described it (Deut. viii), must have been a source 
of great wealth to the Egyptians, and the indignation of the priests when Amenhotep, as the letters show, 
withdrew the Egyptian garrisons from Palestine, making it easier for the Israelites to conquer it, can be 
imagined. 


Some of the letters are from Egyptian officials quartered in Palestine in much the same position as the British 
Residents of to-day in Indian principalities. Others are from Canaanitish chiefs tributary to the Egyptian king, 
and all the writers beg for Amenhotep's help against people called Khabiru or Haberi, who were conquering 
Palestine; some of them expressing surprise that the Egyptian king should have withdrawn his troops, thereby 
relinquishing his valuable province to the invaders. 


Egyptologists have been chary of announcing that the people mentioned in the Amarna letters were the 
Israelites, chiefly, no doubt, because of the fixed idea (only recently abandoned) that the Conquest of Palestine 
by Joshua took place in the reign of one of the Ramesside kings of the XIXth Dynasty, but considering the 


habitual caution exercised by archeologists whenever their discoveries seem to concern the Old Testament, the 
following admissions are enough to remove any doubt as to that identity. The Encyclopeedia Britannica says that 
the name "Khabiru" is certified by philologists to be synonymous with the word "Hebrews," while Professor 
Eric Peet writes: 


"The spelling of Khabiru which we find in the cuneiform letters is a perfectly sound phonetic equivalent 
for Hebrews ... thus, though we cannot prove it, we are left with the feeling that the identification of the 
Khabiru with the Hebrews of Bible History is far from unlikely" (Egypt and the Old Testament, p. 115). 


Dr. Hall, of the British Museum, writes: 


"We may definitely, if we accept the identification of the Khabiru as the Hebrews, say that in the Tel-el- 
Amarna letters we have Joshua's Conquest seen from the Egyptian and Canaanitish point of view .... 


"In my own view, the probabilities are all in favour of the identification. We have invading nomad tribes called 
Khabiru (Habiri) coming out of the south-west apparently, and overrunning Canaan at a period which can be 
very definitely dated about 1390-60 B.C. The Tel-el-Amarna letters show us how their raids were feared by the 
Canaanites, and we see that after Akhenaten's withdrawal of Egyptian authority they were left at the mercy of 
the Khabiru, who eventually dominated the whole country" (The Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 409 and 
407). 


A long and careful study of the various translations of the Amarna Tablets convinced me some years ago that 
they allude to the Israelites and their conquest of Palestine in the reign of Amenhotep IV, and from the fact that 
Professor Garstang now states his belief that the Exodus took place in the reign of one of Amenhotep's ancestors 
we may infer that he has arrived at the same conclusion. I hope to show later that, in spite of the centuries which 
elapsed between their lifetimes, the actions of Amenhotep were indirectly influenced by the Builder of the Great 
Pyramid, and that the priests were aware of this fact and therefore kept their most virulent abuse for the memory 
of that great monarch, although, under cover of their hieroglyphics, they have left ample evidence of their 
knowledge of his true character. 


More Reasons for the Priests’ Hatred of the Israelites 


According to the Bible narrative Moses had led forth the Israelites from Egypt about forty-five years before 
Joshua's conquest of Palestine, and what unforgettable humiliations must the Egyptian priests have suffered at 


the time of that Exodus.!42! Need we look further for the cause of their hatred of the Israelites and everything 
connected with them? The futility of their magic arts was exposed before the Pharaoh and his court, as well as 
their inability to avert the calamities inflicted upon the Egyptians through Moses. The Bible leads us to picture 
scenes of confusion in the temples—tottering idols, stricken priests and fleeing worshippers—for we read in 
Exodus (xii. 12) that on the night the first-born of the Egyptians were to die, judgment was to be executed 
"against all the gods of Egypt." Finally, as we have seen, the Pharaohs changed their religion, influenced 
undoubtedly by the miracles performed through Moses. 


How is it possible to doubt the nature of the religion adopted by the three "heretic kings"? The withdrawal of 
Amenhotep IV from the priest-ridden court of Thebes to Tel-el-Amarna (described by Professor Breasted as "the 
episode of the retirement of the king and his whole court to the new palace and city"), the close resemblance of 
the writings ascribed to Amenhotep to the Hebrew psalms, and his surrender of the rich province of Palestine to 
the Israelites (whose promised land it was) can only point to the conclusion that he worshipped the God of 
Israel. 


The priests, however, have done their best to disguise that fact, and Egyptologists, influenced by the inscriptions 
and drawings upon the monuments, regard the king as a sun-worshipper, thereby depriving themselves in my 
opinion, of the key to much that puzzles them. It was perhaps clever of the priests to insert the name of Aten in 


the writings attributed by them to Amenhotep IV, for although, as Mr. Weigall remarks, that word was merely a 
variation of the Hebrew "Adon," meaning Lord, it has been thought to refer to the sun disc which the king is 
believed to have worshipped because he is depicted by the draughtsmen and sculptors as adoring, together with 
his family, a grotesque image of the sun, which stretches down long arms and claw-like hands to receive his 
offerings. But the priests were not so clever when they gave Aten exactly the same attributes as those of the old 
Egyptian god Amon, alluding to which Sir Ernest Budge says that a certain hymn shows that Aten was "a 
thoroughly Egyptian god" whose "origin, nature, and attributes ... closely resembled those of Amon," and he 
remarks that it is evident that Aten could be and ought to be worshipped side by side with Amon. It is incredible 
that so indefinable a change in religion should have caused such a tremendous upheaval as is known to have 
taken place in the time of Amenhotep IV. 


It was cunning, too, of the priests to represent Amenhotep in their drawings as a foolish-looking and deformed 
young man, dallying with his wife and children, tearing a plucked chicken with his teeth, or showering bribes of 
golden collars upon his courtiers, for these drawings have led to the conclusion that he was an idiot or cretin, and 
that it was his want of sense that caused him to surrender his possessions in Palestine to the Israelites. It was not 
so cunning, however, when the priests portrayed Amenhotep's wife, children, and courtiers as suffering from the 
same peculiar deformity and with equally imbecile expressions, for by so doing they have shown plainly that the 


drawings should only be regarded as spiteful caricatures./44 


Nor were the priests wise when they gave the name Amenhotep to the last two "heretic kings" in their 
inscriptions, for obviously the name Amen would have been avoided by kings who had recently turned away 
from the god Amen (Amon). The Amarna letters have shown that the real names of those kings were Nimmuria 
and Naphuria, which suggests that the priests alone were responsible for the names usually ascribed to them, and 
justifies the assumption that most, if not all, the names in their lists of kings were inventions. 


Their greatest mistakes were, however, when, under cover of their hieroglyphics which they presumably thought 
would never be deciphered, they betrayed the fact that Amenhotep's two predecessors, like himself, had adopted 
the Hebrew religion, and in attributing to him psalms and texts which might have come out of the Bible and by 
commenting upon his love of truth. By doing this they have offered the decipherers of their hieroglyphics the 
key to the whole situation, although unfortunately little use has been made of it. 


Egyptologists who miss the inference that Amenhotep's religion was that of the Israelites naturally puzzle over 
his actions, and are amazed at the beauty of the sentiments found in the writings upon the walls of his city. 
Professor Sayce writes: 


"There is the curious attempt made by Amenhotep IV of the X VIIIth Dynasty, to revolutionize the 
Egyptian religion, and to replace the old religion of the state by a sort of monotheistic pantheism. The 
hymns addressed to the solar disc, the visible symbol of the new god ... breathe an exalted spirituality, and 
remind us of passages in the Hebrew scriptures. 'O God,' we read in one of them, 'O God, who in truth art 
the living One, who standest before our eyes; Thou createst that which was not, Thou formest it all ... we 
also come into being through the word of Thy mouth." 


Professor Breasted writes: 


"One must be moved with involuntary admiration for the young king who in such an age found such 
thoughts in his heart" (quoted by Mr. Weigall, The Life and Times of Akhnaton, p. 129). 


The same writer shows that the priests, although they call Amenhotep "the Criminal" and "the Heretic," betray 
his true character in their writings. We read: 


"Akhnaton!42! in antagonism to the sins of hypocrisy and deception which he saw around him, always 
spoke of himself as ‘living in the truth.’ I have set truth in my inward parts, says one of his followers, and 


falsehood is my loathing; for I know that the king rejoices in truth" (The Life and Times of Akhnaton, p. 3). 


Thanks, therefore, to the discovery of the Amarna letters, the religious and party bias lying behind the "errors" in 
Egyptian history can be accounted for. That both should come to a head at the time of the last "heretic king" is 
not to be wondered at. For centuries, as we have seen, the Egyptian priests had flourished, growing gradually 
richer and more powerful, while the population, kings and people alike, grovelled in the abominable 
superstitions fostered by them. When suddenly, because of the revelation through an Israelitish prophet of the 
omnipotence of the God of Israel, their proud position was threatened, their kings recoiled from them, and 
Palestine the source of much of the wealth lavishly shared with them by former monarchs was relinquished to 
the Israelites. What further explanation is required of their intense hatred of the saintly poet-king, of the religion 
he adopted, and of everything connected with the Israelites? Mr. Weigall writes: 


"Akhnaton could no longer stave off the pending crash, and from all sides there gathered the forces which 
were to overwhelm him ... the plotting and scheming of the priests of Amen show signs of coming to a 
successful issue, the anger of the priesthood of the other gods of Egypt hung over the palace like some 
menacing storm cloud .... History tells us only that simultaneously with the fall of his empire, Akhnaton 
died" (Akhnaton, pp. 224-7). 


Professor Sayce conjectures that 


"The temple of the solar disc was levelled to the ground, and the body of the heretic Pharaoh himself was 
torn in pieces" (Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylon, p. 11). 


Sir Ernest Budge writes: 


"Twenty-five years after the death of Amenhotep IV his city was deserted ... the god Amen and his priests 
had conquered Aten." 


Amenhotep's palace and the houses of his courtiers have recently been excavated and show every sign of sudden 
and intentional destruction. We may reasonably assume that an army of revolutionary priests stealthily 
surrounded the little city by night, and entering, murdered all those within its walls, afterwards levelling the 
buildings to the ground. The suddenness of the tragedy probably explains the preservation of Amenhotep's 
letters, which must have been buried beneath the ruins of his palace. The story of Amenhotep IV will be referred 
to again in connection with the Builder of the Great Pyramid, for, in spite of the many centuries which elapsed 
between their reigns, it was the latter's influence which shaped the young king's destiny. 


An Illuminating Fact 


Before the discovery of Amenhotep's letters in 1887, and the subsequent excavations at Tel-el-Amarna, his city 
had lain undisturbed for more than two thousand years, hidden beneath mounds of sand, and since its site came 
to be regarded as haunted, its only visitors were presumably the wild beasts of the desert. It is believed, however, 


that a band of workmen arrived about the time of its downfall, living in a village outside the walls, the 
remains of which have now been excavated, and they, I suggest, were the priestly scribes, sculptors, and 
draughtsmen to whom we owe the drawings and inscriptions found upon the ruined walls and boundary stones 
from which most of our information about Amenhotep and his family has been deduced. 


Evidently these workmen never investigated below the ruined palace, or none of the king's letters would have 
remained to enlighten us as they are now doing, not only by their contents, but also by the astonishing fact that, 
unlike all other documents found in Egypt, they are written in the cuneiform characters of Babylonia and prove 
that, as Professor Sayce writes, those characters were 


"used from the banks of the Euphrates to those of the Nile. They were the common medium of intercourse 
throughout the civilized world. It is in these that an Egyptian official writes to his master, and it is again in 
these that a reply is sent from the Egyptian foreign office" (Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 
61). 


Yet nowhere else in Egypt have any other documents in cuneiform been found, 44) the only possible explanation 
of which is, I claim, that when the priests came into power they carefully destroyed all older documents which 
might have thrown light upon their ancient history. 


Amenhotep's letters show that before his time a correspondence had been carried on between his ancestors and 
former kings of Babylonia and Northern Syria, and, considering the hundreds of letters which had accumulated 
at Tel-el-Amarna during his short reign and the excellent condition of the examples now in museums, it seems 
necessary to assume that all other such letters were systematically destroyed. 


The marked difference between the contents of Amenhotep's letters and the hieroglyphic inscriptions upon the 
monuments is also instructive. Whereas the priests' inscriptions are vague, rambling sentences interspersed with 
names of gods and goddesses, the cuneiform letters might have been written in modern times, if allowance is 
made for the difficulty of transliteration and the broken state of some of the brick tablets due to careless 
treatment when first found and before their importance was realized. 


Some of the letters are petitions to Amenhotep IV from his subjects in Palestine, some of whom were Egyptians, 
begging for help against the Israelitish invaders; others contain references to royal deaths and marriages, 
condolences, congratulations, and inventories of bridal gifts and dowries, the result being that they have thrown 
a more intimate light upon ancient history than any other archeological discovery. 


These cuneiform letters have rendered an inestimable, though so far little appreciated, service by proving that 
the Egyptians and Babylonians could have left to posterity a perfectly clear record of their ancient history had 
they cared to do so, the only imaginable reason for their not doing so being that those responsible for the 
inscriptions upon the monuments made every effort to wipe out all trace of the marvellous happenings at the 
beginning of their history, because they were inseparably connected with the revelation of the One God 
faithfully recorded in the Book of Genesis. To quote St. Paul, men had become fools, did not care to retain God 
in their knowledge, and made for themselves instead images of mortal man, or of birds, beasts, or reptiles. 
Fortunately, however, as I shall show, the priests could not resist constantly alluding to those happenings and 
from their vague effusions the truth can often be extracte when it is looked for. 


Reign of Priests Begins 


As we have seen, the first Egyptologists gathered from the priests' inscriptions that the conquest of Palestine 
took place in the reign of one or other of the first Ramesside kings of the XIXth Dynasty, and under that 
impression Professor Sayce wrote: 


"The settlement of the twelve tribes in Palestine was coeval with the final decay of the Egyptian 
monarchy" (Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus, p. 102). 


And unintentionally this statement supports my claim that the monarchy ended with the death of Amenhotep IV 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty, since it is now known that the settlement of the Israelites in Palestine took place in his 
reign. 


About that time, too, as Professor Breasted says, the inscriptions show that the high priests took the title of 
"Commander-in-Chief of the Army," and 


"A certain impost which had passed formerly into the royal treasury was now placed directly into the 
hands of the High Priest" (History of Egypt, Vol. IV, p. 242). 


Thus the priests reveal the fact that they were ruling the country. Professor Breasted encourages the theory that 
after the death of Amenhotep IV the destruction of royal monuments began, by saying: 


"The robberies of the royal tombs at Thebes can only have taken place during the state of anarchy which 
succeeded the religious revolution of Akhnaton" (/bid., Vol. I, p. 106). 


and 


"we know that some of the XVHIth Dynasty Theban temples had perished ... at the vandal hands of the 
XIXth Dynasty" (/bid.). 


The same authority speaks of 
"the shameless desecration of which the XIXth Dynasty was guilty" (History of Egypt, Vol. II, p. 69). 


Those Theban temples were probably, I suggest, the king's palace and the houses of his faithful courtiers who 
had followed him to Tel-el-Amarna, for the priests who would hardly have destroyed temples may well be 
suspected of burning and pillaging any royal property left in Thebes after Amenhotep's departure. 


Professor Max Miiller describes the Egyptian priests of early times as itinerants, living in huts, their "temples" 
being made of wickerwork and mats; but presumably after the suppression of the monarchy many buildings 
which had been palaces were taken over by the priests, who eventually labelled them as temples or "houses of 
the gods." 


No royal Pharaoh could have tolerated the desecration of the tombs of his predecessor, the defacement of their 
magnificent monuments, and the almost wholesale destruction of their fine statues, evidenced by the fact that, as 
one of the excavators at Sakarra wrote: 


"Excavations have revealed sixty feet below the surface a XIXth Dynasty quarry, in which numerous 
statues of sphinxes in granite and limestone had been buried. All the sculpture is broken up, some into 
very small pieces" (The Times, April 1928). 


The more one studies the subject the clearer it becomes that it was only after the death of Amenhotep IV that all 
this took place. Considering the enormous amount of labour in the work of destruction which, it has been 
remarked, almost equalled that of the construction of the monuments, it must, one would think, have been a 
favourite occupation during the nineteen centuries which elapsed between that king's death and the suppression 


of the priesthood by the Roman Emperors.!45! 


The reason why any of the walls and columns were left standing is, I imagine, that they provided material for the 
priestly draughtsmen, painters, and carvers to work upon; and at some time during that period another kind of 
material was invented for that purpose which took the place of the brick tablets exclusively used in Babylonia 
and, I submit, in Egypt also up to the death of Amenhotep IV. This material was a kind of paper made from the 
leaf of the papyrus plant, and yards of it were manufactured, chiefly it seems for insertion in the desecrated 
tombs of earlier times, in which they have been discovered along with crude pottery and wooden objects— 
models of men, animals, carts, and boats, suspiciously like children's toys—now to be seen in the glass cases in 
our museums. Very significant is the following remark in the Times History: 


"The relics found in the tombs are sometimes misleading, since it apparently became the custom to supply 
articles already made for the purpose" (Vol. I, p. 209). 


Of all those misleading articles none were more so than the papyri, which it was the custom to wrap round the 
royal mummies after their original swathings had been scraped off. Some of the papyri were designed, I believe, 
to avert suspicion from the real desecrators of the royal tombs by purporting to be reports of trials of common 
robbers who were said to have broken into the tombs, but fortunately their writers did not make their statements 
convincing, and even Egyptologists who are inclined to accept most of their information at its face value have 
suspected their veracity. Professor Breasted says: 


"How far the corrupt officials’ indirect connivance may have been involved in such robberies we cannot 
now determine" (Egyptian History, Vol. IV, p. 246). 


Professor Maspero, after referring to the statement of the priests that "each tomb had its guards, who were 
relieved night and day and never lost sight of the entrance," remarks that: 


"Even if these precautions checked the violation of the tombs, they did not succeed in entirely preventing 
it, and the sacrilege that professional robbers did not dare to risk was often accomplished by the guards 
themselves" (Egypt: Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes, p. 106). 


If the second and third Rameses had been great monarchs, as the inscriptions infer, they would hardly have taken 
part in these desecrations as the priests made out they did, although Professor Breasted shows his acceptance of 
that fact by writing, 


"When Pharaohs like Rameses II and Merenptah were guilty of wholesale appropriation of the mortuary 
equipment of their great ancestors, the officials were naturally not above conniving at similar robberies for 
their own profit" (Egyptian History, Vol. IV, p. 515). 


My belief is that the twelve Pharaohs to whom the title of Rameses was given were literary inventions meant to 
disguise the fact that from the time of Amenhotep's death high priests governed the country. Seeing that the 
Amarna Tablets have disabused our minds of much previously believed about those kings, this theory is, in my 
opinion, more than justified. 


Misleading Papyri in the Tombs 


It is important to treat the papyri in the tombs as forgeries, since the history now being deduced from them 
clashes with the story built up in later pages; and the strongest evidence against them is that, as I shall show, they 
cannot be harmonized with the impression of Egypt given in the Bible narrative. 


According to the Roman naturalist, Pliny (born A.D. 23), the art of preparing and writing on the papyrus leaf 
was not invented before the fourth century B.C., and, though there are reasons for thinking it was some centuries 
older than that, his opinion must have had some foundation, and it is significant that hardly any attempt was 
made by the priests to represent their papyri as earlier than the XVIIth or XIXth Dynasties. On the other hand, 
however, they represent them as copies of much older documents, and unfortunately Egyptologists are accepting 
them as such, and are treating them as authentic records, the Cambridge History saying of one, for instance: 


"Our copy dates from the XVIIth Dynasty, but there is no reason to believe that the original was not 
contemporary with the ruler whose 'political' testament it contains. It establishes beyond the possibility of 
doubt the fact of an Asiatic invasion at this period" (Vol. I, p. 344). 


The period referred to was that after the building of the Great Pyramid (IVth Dynasty) and before the XIIth 
Dynasty. Describing the contents of the papyrus, the commentator says: 


"A certain Neferrohu appears, and on being asked to tell of things to come proceeds to picture the land in 
a condition very similar to that described by Ipuwer in the Admonitions. 'I show thee the land upside 
down; that happens which never happened before. Men shall take up weapons of war; the land lives in 


uproar. All good things have departed. Things made are as though they had never been made. The land is 
minished, its rulers are multiplied. Re removes himself from men" (Vol. I. p. 344). 


My suggestion is, that in ascribing war and other calamities to that early period of history, the XIXth Dynasty 
priests hoped to account for some of the wholesale destruction of monuments carried out by themselves after the 
death of Amenhotep IV. It seems possible that when Neferrohu is made to say "that happens which never 
happened before, the land lives in uproar," etc., they were referring to the deplorable state of Egypt subsequent 
to their revolution against the royal house. 


Professor Eric Peet, who also accepts the papyri as authentic history, writes with reference to the "Asiatic 
invasion" mentioned above: 


"This fact is of importance to us in our present quest, for it may be that we shall have to place in this 
interval the descent of Abraham into Egypt" (Egypt and the Old Testament, p. 40). 


The Bible, however, in direct opposition to the papyri shows Egypt to have been a peaceful and prosperous 
kingdom during the period alluded to in these documents. Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, each in their turn 
stood before great and powerful Pharaohs who were reigning over a loyal and obedient people. To escape from 
famine Abraham went down into Egypt, evidently knowing that that country had enough and to spare of the 
necessities of life, which he certainly would not have done had its condition been such as described by 
Neferrohu. The fact that "the princes of Pharaoh" are said to have presented Sarah to the monarch indicates that 
only one potentate ruled in Egypt, and that the rulers were not "multiplied," as Neferrohu is made to say they 
were; while the surprisingly mild rebuke administered by the Pharaoh to Abraham for deceiving him as to the 
relationship between himself and Sarah, and in fact the whole story, is quite opposed to the impression left by 
the priests that Egypt was constantly at war with Eastern tribes. 


That impression is further dispelled by the friendly behaviour in later years of Joseph's Pharaoh towards the 
Israelites, and the more closely the Bible is studied the stronger grows the conviction that from the time of the 
Pyramid Builder to that of Amenhotep IV, in whose time Joshua's conquest of Palestine took place, Egypt was a 
great and prosperous nation. 


On the other hand, one's confidence in any information left by the priests, whether on stone or papyrus, 
decreases as one reflects upon their suppression of the cuneiform writing, their wilful desecration of royal tombs 
and insertion therein of admittedly misleading objects, their many recognized forgeries, the mock archaic style 
of their writings, and the absurdity of their drawings and sculptures which, while consistent with all that is 
known of the XIXth Dynasty, is utterly inconsistent with the splendid art of the Pyramid Age. 


Perhaps their most elaborate hoax was perpetrated in connection with the now celebrated Tut-ankh-Amen, 
judging by the problems which confronted the experts who examined the contents of his tomb. According to the 
Tel-el-Amarna drawings and inscriptions Amenhotep IV had six daughters and no son, and it has been assumed 
that Tut-ankh-Amen, who is believed to have reigned after him, was not of royal birth and came to the throne 
through his marriage with one of those princesses. This view was held by Mr. Howard Carter when he wrote: 


"Of male heirs there was none, and interest centres on a group of little girls, the eldest of whom could not 
have been more than fifteen at her father's death" (Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, Vol. I, p. 42). 


But after examining the embalmed body of Tut-ankh-Amen, he wrote: 


"The general shape of the head, which is of a very uncommon type, is so like his father-in-law Akhenaten 
that it is more than probable there was a close relationship in blood between the two kings" (/bid., p. 153). 


Mr. Carter speaks of "the peculiar physical traits exhibited both in Akhenaten and Tut-ankh-Amen," and admits 


"that Tut-ankh-Amen was a son of Akhenaten or grandson of Queen Tyi, mother of Akhenaten, from other 
issue seems to be, for the moment, the only possible explanation of this very perceptible affinity between 
the two men." 


On another page he suggests that Tut-ankh-Amen may have been a son of Amenhotep IV (Akhenaton) by an 


unofficial marriage, although there is good reason to think that Amenhotep only had one wife.!4©! But however 
this may be, so much can only be explained by believing Tut-ankh-Amen to have been Amenhotep's son, that in 
my opinion it is necessary to do so. 


That Tut-ankh-Amen was the sole survivor of the royal Pharaohs, who I shall show were the direct descendants 
of the Pyramid Builder, would explain why, as Professor Petrie says, "the contents of his tomb looked more like 
the accumulation of a dynasty than the burial of a king," the objects of art found in it varying greatly in style, 
some evidently belonging to the earliest period, some being apparently of foreign workmanship, while others are 


the work of the priests, notably a golden model of a goose, emblem of the god Seb,|#4 and a grotesque head of 
the god Besh (one of the mythological representatives of Shem). Some experts have suggested that the tomb 
"was merely a cache, and the objects found therein a collection of palace furniture belonging to the dynasty and 


hidden there as Tut-ankh-amon was the last of that royal line."'48! That this was the case is also indicated by the 
fact that in the tomb has been found the sceptre in the form of a shepherd's crook in gold and lapis lazuli, a sure 
sign in my opinion that this prince was the last of the ancient Shepherd Race who reigned in Egypt. 


It may be asked why Tut-ankh-Amen, if he was the son of the hated Heretic King, was honoured with so costly a 
burial, but it is known that gold was plentiful in Egypt at that time and labour cheap. Besides which there may 
have been political reasons for such a display. The Amarna Tablets prove that Amenhotep IV had powerful 
relatives in Northern Syria who kept in close touch with him by correspondence, and after the conquest of 
Palestine by Joshua the leaders of the Israelites must have had friendly feelings towards the royal house which 
had helped to make that conquest easy. Then, too, it must be noted that in spite of the golden coffins and 
jewelled trappings, suspicious signs of unseemly haste and rough handling have peen detected in the tomb, 
suggesting that although appearances had to be kept up to some extent, no real reverence was felt for the 
departed. 


It seems very probable that, like the little dauphin of Louis XVI, Amenhotep's son was kept for some time in 
captivity after the murder of his parents, and that he finally died of starvation, slow poison, or a broken heart, 
for, as Mr. Carter says when describing the embalmed body, "the limbs appeared very shrunken and attenuated." 
That the priests did not mean the body to be too closely examined if ever it was discovered in later ages seems 
certain, for, in curious contrast to the careful way in which it was embalmed and its gorgeous funeral trappings, a 
quantity of sticky corrosive fluid was poured over it, which Mr. Carter says has made "the systematic 
unwrapping of the mummy impossible."'42! He suggests that the fluid was a sacred oil used for religious 
purposes, but as there are no other traces of such a custom in connection with the dead, and considering the 
indignities inflicted upon the remains labelled as those of the Heretic King himself, it seems as if a more sinister 
construction may be put upon it. 


Because of Manetho's story of the devastation wrought by the Hyksos conquerors, whose reigns he places just 
before the XVHIth Dynasty, it has seemed necessary to find some reason for the marvellous art exhibited in the 
objects found in the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, referring to which one of the excavators wrote: 


"Egyptian art had risen from a primitive civilization to an amazingly high standard of culture" (The Times, 
March 13, 1923),29 


Thanks, however, to the Sakarra discoveries which allow the assumption that Manetho's story of the Hyksos was 
based upon the arrival of Shem, and that no break had taken place in the history of Egyptian art before the fall of 
the monarchy in the thirteenth century B.C., we need no longer try to picture so sudden a revival of civilization 


as the above quotation would suggest. As Professor Petrie says, the contents of Tut-ankh-amen's tomb look more 
like the accumulation of a dynasty. 


Enough has now been said, I hope, to justify my claim that the present version of Egyptian history is erroneous 
because the writers have accepted as true, information made intentionally misleading by the priests. My next 
effort will be to show by a new combination of all available evidence that Noah's son Ham came into Egypt 
about the year 2300 B.C., soon after the Deluge, that he founded the irrigation and agriculture of the country, 
and established a gross form of superstition among the black aborigines—that Shem arrived in Egypt about 170 
years later, overcame the Hamitic ruler, and built the Great Pyramid—that the Hamitic superstitions and customs 
were re-established after Shem's departure by a Pharaoh of his own race, and carried on until the Exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt, at which time the reigning Pharaoh (Thothmes IV) adopted the Hebrew religion. Finally, 
as we have seen, the grandson of that Pharaoh attempted to establish the religion of the Israelites in Egypt, but 
was overcome by the priests, who then ruled the land until in the fifth century B.C. Egypt was, as the prophet 
Jeremiah had foretold, overrun by "people from the North," and from that time governed by foreign conquerors. 


Evidence of the Bible and Chronology 


That the Bible does not actually state that Noah's sons went down into Egypt is not surprising, for many details 
of scriptural history are left unrecorded. But we find Egypt described therein as the Land of Ham and the Land 


of Mizraim, ŠH which suggests that Ham and Mizraim his son were rulers or played important parts in that land 
at the beginning of its history. From the Bible we also gather that there were people in the world before Adam, 
and that therefore there may have been a preadamite race in Egypt to supply the necessary man-power for the 
building and engineering works now thought to have preceded the building of the Pyramid; and that those people 
were blacks is indicated by an Egyptian inscription dated VIth Dynasty, which says that the army contained 


blacks from every great province of the Sudan and "numbered many times 10,000."4) All the works said to be 
earlier than the Great Pyramid I ascribe to Ham and his sons who, there is reason to think, may have been joined 
in Egypt by skilled helpers from Babylonia. 


Now several dates have been arrived at for the first events in Egyptian history, which, although reached by 
various calculations and at different times, happen to support the dates assigned to Noah and his sons in the 
Bible, and also agree with the theory that Ham was the first colonizer of Egypt and Shem the Builder of the 
Pyramid. 


Before examining these dates, however, the conjectural character of those usually met with in modern works 
upon Egyptian history must be realized, and this the Times History of the World helps us to do by remarking that, 
whereas the earliest Egyptologists shortened their records in order to make them harmonize with the Bible dates, 


[53] later writers who became sceptical about the Bible dates of the creation of man on account of the discovery 
of prehistoric bones in different parts of the world, go to the opposite extreme and "vie with their only 


competitors, the Assyriologists in lengthening out their records," 5# apparently ignoring the fact that the Bible 
actually requires the belief in preadamite human beings to whom the bones may be ascribed. 


Champollion gives the date 5847 B.C. for the beginning of the first Egyptian Dynasty, and some Egyptologists 
prefer even earlier dates, but Professor Wilkinson supplies for the same event the date 2320 B.C., and, since this 
date happens to agree with the Bible dates and also supports my views, I naturally regard it as the most 
convincing. 


Additional support for that date comes from Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century A.D., who states 
that the first Egyptian king reigned about 1,399 years before Solomon, and since the date usually given to 
Solomon is, roughly, 1000 B.C., this would show that the Egyptian monarchy was founded about the year 2399, 
only seventy years earlier than the date given by Professor Wilkinson, a negligible discrepancy when dealing 


with ancient dates which can only be approximate. Accepting therefore the date 2320 B.C. as that of the first 
white ruler of Egypt, and assuming him to have been Ham, we find that he had about twenty years after the 
Bible date of the Deluge (i.e. 2348 B.C.) in which to travel down from Palestine and to encamp for a time in the 
district, where we are told in the Bible there was "fat pasture and good ... for they of Ham dwelt there of old" (I 
Chron. iv. 40). 


Assuming that Ham arrived in Egypt about 2320 B.C., nearly two hundred years would have elapsed before the 
building of the Great Pyramid, if Professor Piazzi Smythe, Sir John Herschel, and other astronomers were right 
in fixing the date for the event as 2140 B.C. That interval would have given Ham time to erect the Sakarra 
buildings, which are known to be older than the Pyramid, and to establish irrigation and agriculture in the Nile 
Valley. 


People who are sceptical as to other conclusions arrived at by Professor Smythe may have thought that he was 
influenced in his choice of the date 2140 B.C. for the building of the Pyramid by a desire to show that Shem 
(who according to the Bible dates was alive at that time) was the Builder, but no one can believe that Sir John 
Herschel and other scientists, who also ascribed that date or one within a few years of it to the Pyramid, would 
all have allowed themselves to be influenced by that consideration. Mr. Davidson, one of the latest writers upon 
the Pyramid, who is ready to accept that date, certainly has no such intention, for he makes no effort to ascribe 
its construction to Shem. He says: 


"Until it can be proved from Egyptological or other archeological data that the reign of the Great Pyramid 
king Khufu (or Cheops) included the year 2144 B.C., the matter must remain in abeyance" (quoted in The 
Great Pyramid, Basil Stewart, p. 30). 


I hope to show presently by an analysis of the Egyptian inscriptions and legends that Khufu, Shufu, or Cheops, 
was Shem, who was alive in the year 2140 B.C. 


Archeological Evidence 


Although Egyptologists ignore the possibility that Noah's sons were the founders of Egyptian civilization, they 
sometimes offer involuntary evidence in its favour. Professor Sayce, for instance, says: 


"The Pharaonic Egyptians ... the Egyptians, that is to say, who embanked the Nile, who transformed the 
marsh and desert into cultivated fields, who built the temples and tombs, and left behind them the 
monuments we associate with Egyptian culture ... seem to have come from Asia" (The Religions of 
Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 22). 
Professor Flinders Petrie says that: 
"There is no dispute as to the reign of Asiatics in Egypt from about 2200 to 1000 B.C." (Zel-el-Amarna). 
A writer in the Cambridge History says: 


"We see Egypt originally inhabited by a stone-using Hamite race, related to the surrounding Semites" (Vol. 
I, p. 264). 


Sir Ernest Budge says: 


"The indigenous people were a non-warlike race and were content to act as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the invaders" (The Ancient Egyptians, p. 10). 


The last statement helps to justify the assumption that the aborigines of the Nile Valley were preadamites, and in 


all probability black people. The Times History suggests that they were of the Bushman type, 22! and Professor 


Elliot Smith encourages the theory that the Hamites intermarried with these people by saying: 


"At the time of the Pyramid builders the physical characteristics of the people of Lower Egypt had become 
modified to a marked degree by an infusion of alien blood" (/bid., p. 107). 


The last authority also supports my claim that Shem followed Ham into Egypt by saying that, after the invasion 
of that country by a Hamitic race, 


"another set of invaders entered Egypt at a very early period ... these were Semites and they came into 
Egypt by a caravan road through Syria and Palestine" (The Ancient Egyptians, p. 10). 


For, as Professor Duncker points out, Syria was the home of Shem's family, several districts in that part of the 


world being called after his sons in ancient times./24 


My belief is that the Sakarra temples were built by Ham and his sons, and were those which the priests told 


Diodorus had been overthrown by the Pyramid Builder; it is believed that they were destroyed in very early 
times, and my suggestion is that Shem razed them to the ground in his indignation at the horrible practices which 
had been carried on in them. 


Although Egyptologists seem content to leave unidentified the founders of Egyptian civilization, they realize 
that those people were the greatest artists the world has ever seen. Professor Flinders Petrie, referring to the 
earliest Egyptian sculptures, writes: 


"The simplicity, the vastness, the perfection, and the beauty of the earliest works place them on a different 
level to all works of art and man's device in later ages. They are unique in their splendid power, which no 

self-conscious civilization has ever rivalled, or can hope to rival, and in their enduring greatness they may 
last till all feebler works of man have perished" (quoted by Alfred Maskell, Wood Carvings, p. 16). 


Mr. Maskell says: 


"At a period of the world's history so remote as to be almost fabulous Egypt was in possession of a fully 
developed system of art, this system ... has in its way never been surpassed" (/bid., p. 56). 


Mr. Osburn writes: 


"The fine arts never attain perfection at once, at all times and in all countries they have passed through a 
series of crude attempts and imperfect beginnings before they reach it ... but we have no trace whatever of 
such beginnings of art in Egypt. It bursts upon us at once in the flower of its highest perfection. Where, 
then, are the imperfect attempts which issued in this perfection to be found? No such have been 
discovered either at Gizeh, or in any other locality in Egypt. Notwithstanding that no work of man 
perishes there ... this circumstance compels us to assume that the skill of these primitive artists of Egypt 
was a portion of that civilization which its first settlers brought with them when they located themselves in 
the Valley of the Nile" (Monumental History of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 260). 


What possible explanation can be suggested for the arrival in Egypt of this marvellous art at that early period, 
unless we turn to the Book of Genesis and note the description of the Ark of Noah, which, as a recent writer 
points out, was in its way quite as wonderful an achievement as the Great Pyramid, proving that "earlier 
civilizations had once possessed a knowledge and faculties that at least equalled, and in many respects 


surpassed, the vaunted achievements of the present century."28) 


Evidence of Mythology 


In spite of their baffling vagueness, "kaleidoscopic interchange of gods and goddesses,"—! as Professor Sayce 
describes it, and their contradictions and inconsistencies, the mythological legends and inscriptions upon the 
monuments give the strongest evidence that Noah's sons were once in Egypt, offering invaluable support, when 
examined from the point of view that they are but the distorted shadow of the truth, not only for my theories but 
also for the Bible story of Noah and his sons, to whom they constantly refer as gods and sometimes even as 
goddesses. 


It is not surprising that in spite of the priests' evident intention to obscure the truth they could not resist these 
references; with their stupendous achievements always before their eyes, how could they have forgotten those 
men of superhuman powers of mind and body? Generations might hack and hew, break and bury the majestic 
columns and statues raised by them, but those dumb witnesses could not be entirely suppressed. Happily many 
of them remain to demonstrate that men who were as giants, compared with those of later times, once lived and 
wrought in Egypt. 


"It is by the accumulation of trifling facts that the most important generalizations are obtained," and to show that 
Noah's sons and grandsons were the first white rulers of Egypt a good deal of putting two and two together must 


be done.) The first Christian writers announced their belief that the pagan gods were based upon the 
characters in the Old Testament, and the pagans ascribed a human origin to their gods, but modern scholars have 
been reluctant to accept these beliefs. For instance, in their joint work Egypt and Western Asia, Professors King 
and Hall say: 


"We have not found what M. Amelineau seems rather naively to have thought possible, a confirmation of 
the ancient view that Osiris was originally a man who ruled over Egypt, and was deified after his death; 
but we have found that the Egyptians themselves ... did think so" (p. 87). 


Since the Egyptians themselves believed that Osiris represented a human being we are surely justified in 
concluding that other mythological characters had their prototypes in some personage of unique attributes and 
experience. 


Euhemerus, the Greek mythographer of the fourth century B.C., who must have had more knowledge of the 
subject than modern scholars, and who, being a pagan himself, can have had no ulterior motive, states that "the 
gods who formed the chief object of worship had been originally heroes and conquerors, who had thus earned a 


claim to the veneration of their subjects."'©4 His claim to have learnt this from certain archaic inscriptions 
discovered by him during his travels in Greece has been disputed, but as a recent writer says: 


"The fact that Euhemerism, as it developed, was in time completely discarded, does not prove that 
Euhemerus was wrong. As far as I can ascertain since the excavations of Troy, and in the light of other 
discoveries, not a few classical scholars hold that many of the so-called Greek and Roman gods were 
heroic personages" (The Origin of Biblical Traditions, Albert Clay, p. 27). 


Augustine of Hippo describes how Alexander the Great 


"told his mother in a letter that even the higher gods were men, and the secret was told him by Leo the 
High Priest of Egyptian sacred things .... Alexander requests his mother to burn the letter in which he said 
this" (Worship of the Dead, Garnier, p. 15). 


That the men referred to were the Hebrew patriarchs may be gathered from the fact that Diodorus Siculus (200 


B.C.) was told by the Egyptian priests that their god Amon was called Hamon or Ham by the J ews./©2] And in an 
Egyptian inscription the god Osiris is made to announce his identity with Nimrod in the words: 


"Courage never forsakes my limbs, I am of the race of the Mentu ... the Prince Royal Nimrod" (Records of 
the Past, Vol. II, p. 115). 


And since, as Sir Henry Layard writes, "the identity of Nimrod with the constellation Orion is not to be 


rej ected," the following inscription found in a papyrus in a wooden effigy of Osiris at Thebes also connects 
that god with Nimrod: 


"O God Osiris, come to thy abode, for those who were thy foes exist no more. "Tis that which emanates 
from thee bestows the brilliant lustre to Orion's stars" (Egypt the Land of Wonders, Oxley). 


It was characteristic of the priests to make Osiris announce his identity with Nimrod under cover of their 
hieroglyphics while making a great mystery of that god in talking to the Greek travellers, as the following 
passage shows: 


"Osiris, in his mysterious character, was the greatest of Egyptian deities, but little is known of those 
undivulged secrets which the ancients took so much care to conceal, so cautious indeed were the initiated 
that they made a scruple even of mentioning him, and Herodotus, whenever he relates anything 
concerning this deity excuses himself from uttering his name" (Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, Vol. III, p. 
48). 


That no real respect was felt for Osiris is shown by inscriptions like one upon a memorial stele in which, as 
Professor Sayce writes, "We find two cats, who are sitting on a shrine and facing one another, and whom their 
mistresses, two of the women who wailed at funerals, adore in precisely the same language as that which was 
used of Osiris and Amon" (The Religions of Ancient Egypt, p. 207). 


Taking this mocking spirit into account, it is easy to find in Egyptian legends and inscriptions obscure references 
to events and characters recorded in the Bible. So obvious indeed are some of them that it is difficult to 
understand how they had ever been overlooked. 


Bible Stories Mythologized 


Anthropologists tell us that 


"The Egyptian legends cannot be fully appreciated unless they are studied in conjunction with those of 
Babylonia and Assyria, the Mythology of Greece, Persia, India, China, Indonesia, and America" (Elliot 
Smith), 


but the master key to the Egyptian legends can in my opinion be found in the Book of Genesis. For example, the 
Bible story of Eve and her disobedience, the god-like knowledge predicted by the Serpent as the reward of that 
disobedience, and Eve's final acquisition of that knowledge, throws light upon an Egyptian legend known as The 
Secret Name of Ra, which I believe to be a travesty of the Bible story. The legend begins: 


"Now the Majesty of Ra!62] was the creator of heaven and earth, of gods, men, and cattle, of fire, and the 
breath of life; and he ruled over gods and men. And Isis saw his might, the might that reached over heaven 
and earth, before which all gods and men bowed; and she longed in her heart for that power, that thereby 
she should be greater than the gods and have dominion over men" (Wisdom of the East Series, M. A. 
Murray). 


The goddess Isis, who I believe represents Eve, plans to obtain the Creator's secret name, the knowledge of 
which confers supernatural powers. She models a serpent out of clay, places it in his path, and after it has 
wounded him refuses to administer the antidote, known only to herself, until he tells her his secret name. In 
answer to the goddess's request the Creator says: 


"Creator of Days I am, the Opener of Festivals I am, the Maker of running streams I am, the Creator of 
living flame I am. Khepera in the morning, Ra at Noontide, and Atmu in the evening." 


This does not satisfy Isis—she persists: 


"Thy Name, Thy true Name, thy secret Name was not among these. Tell me Thy Name that the poison 
may be driven out, for only he whose name I know can be healed by the might of my magic." 


Finally the Creator tells Isis the secret Name, and in return she heals him. The Legend concludes: "and she, the 
great Enchantress, cried aloud the word of Power." 


Is it possible to doubt that this was inspired by the story of Eve, in which the serpent says: "For God doth know 
that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods knowing good and evil." 


Another legend, called The Destruction of Mankind, is an obvious parody of the Genesis story of the Deluge. It 
is inscribed upon the walls of a small chamber called that of the Cow in the supposed Tomb of Sety I, and like 
the previous legend is ascribed to the XIXth Dynasty (1200 B.C.), about a thousand years after the event it 
parodies. In it we find Noah under the name of Nun the Deity of the Heavenly Waters and Nut (the female form 
of Nun), 06! while the gods Su, [ÉZ Seb, and Tefnut, represent Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and "the sanctuary" 
mentioned, the Ark. 


The commentator explains that the gaps in the following translation (represented by dots) are owing to the 
damaged condition of the wall upon which the legend has been found. It runs: 


"His Majesty living and well, in his old age. His limbs are of silver, his flesh of gold, his articulations of 
genuine lapis lazuli ... there ... mankind. Said His Majesty, living and well, to his followers: 'I call before 
my face Su, Tefnut, Seb, Nut, and the fathers and mothers who were with me when I was still in Nun, and 
I prescribe to Nun who brings his companions with him. Bring a small number of them, that the men may 
not see them and that their heart be not afraid. Then shalt thou go with them into the sanctuary if they 


agree with it" (Records of the Past, Vol. VI, p. 105), 1881 


As if to obscure the connection between the Biblical and Egyptian stories, a goddess is introduced through 
whose agency the destruction of mankind is accomplished. We read: 


"There came the goddess in the morning, and she found the fields covered with water and she was pleased 
with it and she drank to her satisfaction, and she went away satisfied and she saw no men." 


The words most reminiscent of the Bible story are perhaps the following: 


"Said by the Majesty of Ra; it is well done, all this. I shall now protect men on account of this. Said by Ra: 
I raise now my hand that I shall not destroy men." 


Can these words be anything but a travesty of God's Covenant recorded in the [Xth Chapter of Genesis: 


"I will remember my covenant, which is between me and every living creature of all flesh: and the waters 
shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh." 


It seems strange that so little has been made of the obvious relationships between Egyptian legends and the Bible 
stories, considering that Egyptologists have seen that 


"the legends were elaborately concocted in the temples out of old folk tales" (Religion of Ancient Egypt, 
Sayce, p. 115) 


for, as Professor Eric Peet writes, "it is always to be borne in mind that myth is apt to form not round what is 
normal, but what is abnormal in human action," and the miraculous element in the lives of Noah's sons seems to 
have held the imagination of their descendants in every clime to which they wandered. 


Wherever the descendants of Noah settled the Genesis story of the Deluge (sometimes confused with that of the 
Creation) formed the nucleus of the national mythologies, and in all the stories arising from it the name of Japhet 
is a veritable land-mark, for however greatly the names given to Noah's other sons may vary, that name is always 
recognizable. For instance, in the Egyptian legend, Tefnut, as the son of Nun (Noah) and brother of Seb and Shu 
(Ham and Shem), undoubtedly represents Japhet. In the Greek story Uranus and his three sons could hardly be 
mistaken, since the name of the brother of Cronus and Typhon (or Titan) is Japetus. In the Indian story of the 
Flood we find the brother of Sama and Chama, the sons of Menu, called Pra Japeti, referring to which Colonel 
Garnier writes: 


"Pra Japeti' means the Lord Japhet, and the final 'a' in Sama and Chama being quiescent, it is clear that 
Chama is only a form of Cham or Khem, the Egyptian name of Ham, and that Sama is Sem, the Greek 
form of Shem" (Worship of the Dead, p. 18). 


In Java to this day three hideous dolls appear in puppet shows wearing black beards and enormous wigs of 
horsehair. They are called Sema, Petroch, and another name which varies, and since the Javanese are known to 
have borrowed their ideas from other countries, these dolls probably represent Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 


Mr. Gerald Massey, who devoted twelve years to the study of Egyptian inscriptions and wrote volumes upon the 
subject, saw the connection between Egyptian mythology and the Bible records, but preferred to think that the 
latter were borrowed from the former; he writes, putting, in my opinion, the cart before the horse: 


"We shall find the Hebrew records are invested with their supremest value in enabling us to see through them 
and get beyond them to identify their Egyptian origins" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. 1, p. 186). 


Further expounding his views, which provide valuable involuntary evidence for my own, he says: 
"In the papyrus of Nefer-Uben, the god of the inundation is described as the 'Old Man Nu,' the deceased 
prays that he may have power over the seven divine princes who dwell in the place of the god of the 
inundation ... that is, of Nu the lord of the celestial water, or builder of the Ark." 

He adds: 


"This is the father Nu in Egyptian who became Father Noah in the Hebrew version." 


Since, however, as we have seen, the Egyptians believed that their gods were originally men, it is obviously 
more probable that "the father Nu" was an imaginary character based upon Noah, and the seven divine princes 
obviously represent Noah's seven companions in the Ark. Mr. Massey weakens his theory by quoting the Arab 
writer Murtadi (A.D. fifteenth century) as saying: 


"Num-Khufu the builder of the Pyramid,!! lived in it with Noah" Z% 


which shows that the Arabs regarded Noah as a human being, and the fact that they connected him with the 
Pyramid Builder helps, of course, to identify that Builder with Noah's son Shem. 


In Egyptian mythology Noah was sometimes depicted as a frog and called the "Celestial Watercress"—good 
examples of what Professor Max Miiller calls "the silly and senseless element" in mythology. Mr. Davies gives 
Egyptian texts, which run: 


"Nu, the primordial water, out of which the gods and things sprang ... the only one ... he who exists by his 
essence ... the father of fathers and mother of mothers" (Book of the Dead, p. 25). 


He also quotes the words "Nu, the Father of the Mysterious gods" and "Nun the eldest of the gods." Professor 
Wilkinson says: 


"Kneph or Neph or Nut was retained as the idea of the Spirit of God which moved upon the face of the 
waters" (Ancient Egyptians, Vol. I, p. 513), 


which shows that the priests confused the Creation Story with that of Noah, and the fact that they sometimes 
connected Noah with the Serpent points to the same conclusion. 


The respective characteristics of Noah's three sons are vaguely hinted at in the following text published by 
Professor Sayce, which runs: 


"Nu provided with the feminine Nut ... from them are derived the successive pairs Hehui and Hehuet, Kek 
and Keket, Nini and Niue (The Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 132). 


According to the Professor these names, taken in the order given above, mean Eternity, Darkness, and Inertia. 
Singularly appropriate to Shem and Ham are the words Eternity and Darkness, while Inertia may also fit Japhet's 
race, for its share in history is less defined. 


It is also significant that the gods Shu and Tefnut (the Shem and Japhet of the Deluge Story) are described as 
gods of the air, while Seb (who represents Ham) is called the god of earth; ZH and while Shu and Tefnut are 
symbolized as twin lions, Seb's symbol was a goose, 22 the hieroglyphics representing his name being a goose 


and an upright leg. Z] Professor Sayce, referring to Nu, writes: 


"Shu and Tefnut, who immediately emanated from him, apparently represented the air. Later art pictures 
them in Asiatic style as twin-lions sitting back to back" (The Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 84). 


Thus the curious consistency which runs through Mythology along with its inconsistencies and absurdities 
enables us to trace Noah and his sons in Egyptian inscriptions which otherwise seem gibberish, and as an 
instance of the way in which their story has coloured the art as well as the literature of all nations it may be 
noted that in China, where two lions form the favourite ornaments in pottery or metal, they are invariably 
represented as male and female, as were the Egyptian lion-gods, Shu and Tefnut, and while the female always 
guards a cub, the male lion places his paw protectively upon a round object which might represent a globe, 
thereby coinciding with the Egyptian texts referring to Shu as uplifting the world because of which he is thought 
to be the original of the Greek Atlas. 


Shem as the Air-God Shu 


Before beginning my story with Ham's arrival in Egypt, a few inscriptions must be quoted which, though 
hopelessly obscure if Shu is not recognized as the mythological representative of Shem, become full of meaning 
if that identity is admitted, and since Shu is the first link in the chain of evidence by which I hope to establish the 
identity of Shem with the Builder of the Pyramid, I may be excused if this chapter seems rather heavy. 


The inscriptions have revealed the identity of Shu with the Pyramid Builder in various ways, one being that they 
show Shu to have been identical with Khnum or Num of whom the Cambridge History says, speaking of the 
Pyramid: "Its builder was Khnum-Khufu, or shortly, Khufu, the Cheops of Herodotus" (Vol. I, p. 280, and, as we 
have seen, the Arabs said that "Num-Khufu lived in the Pyramid with Noah," a very natural confusion of ideas 
if, as I am claiming, Num-Khufu was Noah's son Shem. 


Professor Max Miiller noted the connection between Shu and Khnum; he writes: 
"The Soul of Shu is Khnum" (Egyptian Mythology, p. 219). 


And Professor Sayce, referring to Shu, speaks of 


"A text at Esna which identifies him with Khnum" (The Religions of Egypt and Babylonia, p. 225). 


Professor Max Miller also identifies Khnum with the god Ptah, and while in one of his works Mr. Massey says 


that Ptah "was the architect who placed his building on the pole and the four cardinal points," Z he says 
elsewhere, "Shu raised the four pillars of the four quarters"—remarks which are not only useful, as further 
identifying Khnum with Shu, but are also interesting in view of the uniquely perfect orientation of the Great 
Pyramid. 


The Bible indicates that Shem was elected to be the ancestor of the ruling race because of his transcendent 
qualities, and if he was, as the Jews believed, Melchizedec, "the Priest of the Most High God" to Whom 
Abraham paid tribute, he is mentioned in the New Testament in the most mystical and solemn manner ever 
adopted in speaking of a human being. Considering, too, that Shem's descendants, the Israelites, were the 
custodians of the Divine Oracles down through the ages, it is not surprising that the Egyptian scribes in their 
love of hinting darkly at the truth, referred to the god Shu's separation of the heavens from the earth and the 
"celestial from the terrestrial." Professor Wilkinson quotes the text: 


"Shu separated the earth and heavens into two masses, the celestial and terrestrial and excited the hostility 
of the powers of evil" (Ancient Egyptians, Vol. I, p. 188). 


Professor Sayce writes: 


"An old legend describes Shu as having raised the heavens above the earth, where he still keeps them 
suspended above him like the Greek Atlas" (The Religions of Egypt and Babylonia, p. 225). 


In the Homeric legends Atlas is described as 


"One who knows the depths of the whole sea,!! and has under his care the pillars which hold heaven and 
earth asunder" (Classical Antiquities, Nettleship and Sandys, p. 83). 


Professor Wilkinson says that Shu was supposed by Champollion to be the Egyptian Hercules, and adds: 


"As Hercules, the title Son of the Sun, which he always has in hieroglyphics, would accord perfectly with 
his character; for Hercules is the abstract idea of strength, applied to it in every sense" (Ancient Egyptians, 
Vol. I, p. 172). 


Mr. Massey says: 
"Shu is the Egyptian Mars, god of battles" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. I, p. 344). 


Thus under the disguise of mythological heroes the fame of the great patriarch came down through the Greek 
writers. Mr. Lewis Spence calls attention to the frequent introduction of foreign words into Egyptian 
inscriptions, and illustrates it by quoting the text: 


"I am he that invokes thee in the Syrian tongue, the great god Zaalaer, Iphohon, do not thou disregard the 
Hebrew appellation Ablanathanalb, Abrasiloa" (Myths of Ancient Egypt, p. 265). 


This throws light upon many cryptic texts, such as "Shu takes the shape of an eagle's wing," for the Hebrew 
word Shemeber means "of the wing." The Hebrew word Shemiramoth means "the height of the heavens" or "the 
elevation of the name," which is also interesting when connected with Shu's elevation of the heavens, especially 
as the name Shem in Hebrew meant Name or Renown (Cruden); and the name Shem came to mean the sun in 
Babylonia where Shem was Shamash the god of the sun, while in Egypt Professor Sayce says: 


"Shu was merged into the god of the sun" (The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 160). 


Professor Wilkinson says Semnuthis, which meant "the valour of the gods," was connected with Shu in Egyptian 
inscriptions, and that 


"Shu the Egyptian Hercules is believed to have killed giants, when in the character of the valour of the 
gods he fought in defence of heaven" (Ancient Egyptians, pp. 171-3). 


One inscription seems to refer to Shem's protection of his father Noah, who is given the title of Re the sun-god, 
more often bestowed upon Shem himself; it runs: 


"The place of Shu at the beginning 

To which came his father Re, 

Hiding himself from those who plotted against him. 

When the wicked man came to seek him, 

Then Shu made his form 

As that of Horus, the fighter (?) with his spear; 

He killed them immediately in this district. 

The heart of the sun god was glad over this, 

Over that which his son Shu had done for him" (Egyptian Mythology, Max Müller, p. 86). 


Professor Müller gives another inscription in which Noah (the Majesty of Nu) is addressed by Shem (Re the 
Sun-god) as "Thou oldest god from whom I have arisen," and Noah answers, "My son Re, the god greater than 
the one who made him and more powerful than those who created him, stay in thy place; Thy fear is great; thine 
eye will be against those who plot against thee." 


In the following lines quoted by the same authority reference is made to that which came to be sung by the 
classic poets as the "Wars of the Titans," and which I believe to have been the struggle between the sons of 
Noah, i.e. Cronus, Japetus, and Titan (or Typhon). 


"O Thout, Z- what is it that hath arisen among the children of Nut? 

They have committed hostilities, they have instigated (?) disorder. 

They have done sin, they have created rebellion, they have committed murder, etc." (Egyptian Mythology, 
p. 72). 


It was a queer freak of the priests to endow the god Shu with the true character of Shem, while, as I shall show, 


they made Set-Typhon, another of Shem's Egyptian pseudonyms, the evil genius of their pantheon, Z8] but then it 
must be remembered that all that was said about Shu was under cover of their hieroglyphics, whereas they talked 
a great deal about Set-Typhon to the Greek travellers, representing him as the enemy and murderer of their 
favourite god Osiris (Nimrod). As Sir Ernest Budge says: "The satirical papyrii ... and even the wall-paintings 


show they possessed a keen sense of humour," Z? and it seems to have amused them to harp upon Shem's fine 


qualities in some of their inscriptions and abuse him in others. They gave lovable traits to a god called Bes or 
Besh, Baba, Bebon, or Bebys, who can be identified with both Shu and Set-Typhon, though Professor Max 


Müller was sceptical of that identity on account of the love of children, flowers, music, and dancing! ascribed 
to Bes, and of his heroic fights against serpents and all evil creatures. He admits, however, that 


"Plutarch confused the wicked Seth with the benevolent Bes" (Egyptian Mythology, p. 61), 


and there is plenty of evidence that Plutarch was right in identifying the two gods. Curiously enough the 
Professor himself gives further evidence of that identity by linking up Bes with Khnum and Ptah, who, as we 
saw, is identified with Shu.l8H What the Cambridge History calls "the capacity of the Egyptian mind for 
cherishing incompatibility" can well account for the contradictory traditions of Set-Typhon and Bes, who must 
in spite of them be regarded as one and the same; which explains why, upon the hideous statuettes of Bes found 
in tombs which are obviously caricatures of Shem, we find the leonine ears and mane of Shu the lion-god. These 


statuettes seem to have been favourite mascots at one time in Egypt, judging by the number of examples now in 
museums. 


In almost all the portraits of Bes he wears a tiara of five or three feathers, $A and round his body a panther-skin 
and a single feather, the symbol of truth, right, and righteousness, is placed upon the head of the god Shu, who is 


represented as a man of the stereotyped Egyptian character seen in the priests' drawings. E3 One writer, 
describing a picture upon an Egyptian tomb in which Shu is depicted in this way, says: 


"Shu also means radiance, light, as well as to be dry, which is connected by the Egyptian etymologists 
with shu-t, a feather; and so we are led delightfully on to understand why a feather stands on the god's 
head .... This is another punning instance of the puzzling nature of Egyptian mythology" (Two Theban 
Princes, Colin Campbell, p. 72). 


Thus, under the disguise of the gods Shu and Bes, we catch vivid glimpses of Shem. That the priests knew all 
about him is indicated by the fact that in their inscriptions they portray him as a radiant, spiritually minded, 
righteous, and heroic being—Atlas, bearing up the heavens above the earth—Hercules, a champion and defender 
of the faith. 


Ham in Egyptian Mythology 


From the statement of Diodorus Siculus that the name Ham was given by the "Jews" to the Egyptian god Amon, 
it is evident that the inhabitants of Jerusalem believed that Noah's sons were the human originals of the Egyptian 
gods. A writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica probably refers to this when he says that in claiming a human 
origin for the pagan gods, Euhemerus was systematizing "an old Oriental method of interpreting the popular 
myths," and it seems strange that in spite of such evidence recent writers have looked elsewhere for the origin of 
the gods. 


Not only can we identify the god Amon with Ham through the Greek writers, and the god Seb with the same 
patriarch through the Egyptian travesty of the Deluge story, but the priests have shown that Amon and Seb were 
identical by calling both those gods at various times the father or parent of Osiris. While, for example, Osiris 


n[84 


was said to have erected a temple to "his parent Amon, we read: 


"Osiris who sits on the throne of his father Seb" (Records of the Past, Vol. I, p. 21). 


One wonders if Diodorus knew that the human original of Osiris was Nimrod. The fact that Amon was called the 
father (or parent) of Osiris instead of his grandfather would have raised no doubts in his mind, as he must have 
known that in the ancient east those words were applied to any ancestor. That he did not allude to the identity of 
Osiris with Nimrod seems natural considering that, as we have seen, Herodotus was afraid to mention the name 
of that god because of the mystery with which the Egyptian priests surrounded him. 


The fact that Seb was called the Great Cackler and that geese were sacrificed to him in the temples, indicates 
that the foolish side of Ham's character, displayed in the Bible story, was realized by the Egyptians, while a more 
sinister light is thrown upon him by the fact that Amon, who was a Ram-headed deity, has been identified with 
the evil satyr, the goat-god Pan. Professor Sayce, who shows that the Egyptian word Khem is the same as Ham, 
[85] writes: 


"Khem, who is identified with Amon ... being identified with Pan" (Herodotus, p. 172). 


Professor Wilkinson writes: 


"Khem the Egyptian Pan ... they place Pan among the eight gods who were supposed to have preceded the 
twelve gods. And this deity is represented by their painters and sculptors in the same manner as in Greece, 


with the head and legs of a goat" (Ancient Egyptians, Vol. II, p. 186). 


Since Pan represents Ham, the "eight gods," who are depicted as eight apes, certainly represent the eight persons 
in the Ark. 


Ham was also called Mendes, or "the Lord of Mendes." In a hymn to Osiris is mentioned "the temple of thy 
father the Holy Ram, the Lord of Mendes." The hymn begins: 


"The Ram—the Life of Ra, the Ram—the life of Shu, the Ram—the life of Osiris, the maker of things 
below and above. Enlightener of the earth sailing in heaven in tranquillity .... God unknown, 
unconceivable, source of all power and goodness, prince of the dew, traversing foreign lands, benignly 
approaching the holy land" (Records of the Past, Vol. II, p. 31). 


It is a curious reflection that even in these days Ham's memory under his best-known pseudonym Pan is 
unconsciously kept green by poets, painters, and sculptors. Egyptologists connect Ham's other mythological 


representative Seb with the Roman god Saturn!8¢! and since, as one writer says, "Saturn was identified with the 


Cronus of the Greeks,"|8/) further information about Ham may be looked for under both those names. Colonel 
Garnier, after explaining that Ouranus (as the hero of the universal Flood) certainly represents Noah, writes: 


"The most ancient portion of the Sibylline Oracles, the authority of which as an historical record was 
appealed to by both the pagans and early Christian apologists in their controversies, speak of Cronus, 
Japetus, and Titan as the three sons of the patriarch Noah. Here again Cronus is Ham, and as Japetus is 


Japhet, Titan!88) is clearly Shem, and all were regarded as gods" (Worship of the Dead, p. 17). 


Light is thrown indirectly upon Ham's character by the accounts of the festivities, held in honour of his 
representatives, Saturn in Rome and Cronus in Greece, which were of a similar character. The Roman Saturnalia 
is described as 


"A feast in which men indulged in riot without restraint, which has given the name to any period of noisy 
licence and revelry" (Century Dictionary). 


On the other hand, Ham's fame as a pioneer of civilization also seems to have reached Italy, for the god Saturn 
was "popularly believed ... to have instructed the people in agriculture, gardening ... thus elevating them from 
barbarism to social order and civilization. His reign was sung by the poets as 'the Golden Age" (Century 


Encyclopedia of Names).'82! The last words conjure a picture of Ham, settling among the aborigines of the Nile 
Valley, embanking the river, instructing the natives in the art of agriculture, and employing them in the 
construction of the magnificent buildings at Sakarra (the most ancient in Egypt). These activities need not, 
however, soften our opinion of Ham, self-interest would naturally have prompted them. The ominous tradition 
that the first Egyptian ruler, who I hope to show was Ham, "corrupted the simplicity of the natives," and the fact 
that the practices of human sacrifice and cannibalism existed side by side with the Sakarra buildings must be 
borne in mind. 


Here the question arises, how could a son of Noah, the "just man and perfect in his generations, who walked 
with God," have been so depraved a character? Traditions of Noah's fine qualities remained even in pagan 
Greece, where his name was changed to Uranus. Euhemerus relates that 


"The first king of the world was Uranus, a man renowned for justice and benevolence, and well 
conversant with the stars" (Worship of the Dead, p. 18). 


On the other hand, as one might expect, efforts were sometimes made to blacken Noah's character and 
whitewash Ham's. In one legend it was said that 


"Uranus hated his children, and confined them in Tartarus, but, on the instigation of Geea, wife of Cronus, 
the youngest of the Titans overthrew him" (Century Encyclopedia of Names, p. 1021). 


Plato, however, indignantly denies those aspersions upon Uranus, writing: 


"There was that greatest of all lies in high places, which the poet told about Uranus, and which was a bad 
lie too, I mean what Hesiod says that Uranus did and how Cronus retaliated on him." 


He adds: 


"The doings of Cronus ought certainly not to be lightly told to young and thoughtless persons; if possible, they 
had better be buried in silence" (Dialogues of Plato, Jowitt, Vol. III, p. 60). 


A more solemn indictment could scarcely have been made by the great philosopher against Ham, though 
whether or not he was aware of the real identity of the culprit we cannot tell. 


Ham in Babylonian Mythology 


Bishop Cumberland offers a reason for Ham's depravity by suggesting that his wife was Naamah, the only 
woman descendant of Cain mentioned in the Bible;!22! for if, as Josephus says, "Cain's race became exceedingly 


wicked, every one successively dying one after the other, more wicked than the former,"!2H a daughter of that 
race may well have been Ham's evil genius. If, too, as Professor Sayce thinks probable, Cain had settled in 


Babylonia,!24! such a marriage would explain Ham's introduction into Egypt of human sacrifices and 
cannibalistic practices, for "human flesh was consumed in Babylonia in the earliest times in honour of the gods," 
and "human sacrifices were part of their religion." 


Ham's connection with Babylonia would also account for the degradation of Canaan, his eldest son, who was 
cursed by Noah and whose descendants were considered unfit to inhabit the same land as the Israelites, and it 
would also explain why Ham's grandson, Nimrod, reigned in Babylonia, which otherwise seems inexplicable. 


The Bishop's chief reasons for believing Naamah to have been Ham's wife are first, that the Hebrew name 
Naamah is the same as the Greek name Nemaus, which was that of the wife of Cronus, whom he also identified 
with Ham. Secondly, that since no other female descendant of Cain is mentioned in the Bible, Naamah must 
have played some important rôle in history. It has been suggested that she was the original of Semiramis, who 
was Said to have been Queen in both Egypt and Babylonia. Colonel Garnier, who favours that idea, writes about 
Semiramis: 


"Tradition seems to show that the latter, so celebrated for her beauty, her talents and energy, her 
lasciviousness and cruelty, was of Nephilim parentage" (Worship of the Dead, p. 211). 


He explains that "the Nephilim" were the people mentioned in the Bible as the children of the fallen angels and 
the daughters of men, and Cain may have intermarried with that race. 


In view of Colonel Garnier's suggestion, it is curious that the date given by the ancient writer Syncellus for 
Semiramis is 2177 B.C., when, according to the Bible dates, Ham could have been alive. Professor Eadie says: 


"One of the gates of Babylon was called the Gate of Semiramis ... according to Syncellus, Semiramis lived 
before Christ 2177. According to Petavius, 2060, etc." 


Ham's connection with Babylonia would explain why the Babylonia inscriptions contain lengthy references to 
Noah, the Flood, and the Ark; and of especial interest here as suggesting why Ham went down into Egypt, is the 
Legend of Zu, which the late George Smith of the British Museum, its first discoverer and decipherer, 


"compared with that of the mutilation of Uranus by his son Cronus and with the history of Ham and his 
father Noah" (Chaldean Genesis, edited by Sayce, 1880, p. 116). 


Vague and rambling though it is, this curious legend throws light upon Ham's emigration to Egypt. There are 
tiresome gaps in its various translations caused by the damaged state of the original inscription, which helps to 
account for the differences in the translations; but in all of them appears a chief god who obviously represents 
Noah, and who is robbed by the god Zu (Ham's representative) of some mysterious treasure, while a third god is 
called upon to pursue and punish the robber. The following extract from Mr. Smith's translation begins with the 
chief god's call for vengeance: 


"O Mighty Rimmon, companion, may thy power of fighting never fail. (Slay) Zu with thy weapon. May 
thy name be renowned in the assembly of the great gods ... a rival have thy brothers .... May thy 
stronghold be exalted to become a shrine. They shall cry (?) in the presence of the gods and blessed be thy 
name" (Chaldean Genesis, edited by Sayce, 1880, p. 116). 


To be consistent with the Bible story the name of the avenging god should of course be Shem, so it is 
satisfactory to find that later translators have changed the name Rimmon into Shamash, the Babylonian name for 


the Sun-god, sometimes given as Shemesh for "Sun" is Shem in Arabic.!22! Dr. Hall says 


"that Zu had stolen the great "Tablets of Destiny' upon which the fate of gods and men were inscribed, and 
which constituted the title-deeds of the gods to rule the earth ... eventually they were recovered by 
Shamash, the Sun-god who caught Zu in his net" (Ancient History of the Near East, p. 209). 


From this we gather that Zu fled and was followed by Shamash, and may conclude that this refers to the fact that 
Ham departed after his disgrace, that Shem followed him and recovered the "Tablets of Destiny," and 
administered some kind of punishment, the legend ending: 


"Into the likeness of a bird was he transformed. The face of his wife who has faced (?). The wife of the 
Divine Zu Bird, the son of the Divine Zu Bird, in companionship he made sit." 


The words "into the likeness of a bird was he transformed," are most significant, for the Zu Bird or royal hawk 
appears in Egyptian inscriptions and sculpture as the symbol of the first Egyptian kings, and was described as 
"the cloud-bird, the flesh-eating bird, the lion or giant-bird, the bird with sharp beak"—appropriate names for 
Ham, if he introduced human sacrifice and cannibalism into Egypt. The next words of the legend, "the face of 
his wife who has faced," are also significant in view of the possibility that she represented Naamah and was 
partly Nephilim, for in that case terrifying powers may have been hers. She may even have inspired the legend 
of Medusa who, unlike the other two Gorgons, was said to be mortal, a queen, and extraordinarily beautiful, 
although she wore snakes in her hair and turned into stone all those who beheld her. The name Naamah is said to 
mean beautiful. 


Strangely enough the name Zu is connected with that of Ham in the Old Testament, and the verses in which that 
name occurs indicate that Ham moved down into Palestine. Thus, in Genesis (xiv. 5), mention is made of the 
Zuzims in Ham, a district thought to have been south of Bashan, while in Chronicles (iv. 40) we read of a 
district, perhaps the same, as being extremely fertile, "for they of Ham had dwelt there of old." 


It is presumably on good grounds that Mr. Osburn states that "the Zuzim were driven out of Palestine by 


Semites,"2# and this evidence is all the more valuable because he apparently had no intention of connecting the 
Zuzims with Ham, or the Semites with Shem. He also says that the Zuzims were known as "the terrible Zuzim," 
[25] and that they were of "great stature," which reminds us that, according to Josephus, Ham's grandson, 
Nimrod, was a giant. In Deuteronomy (11. 20-21) we find "giants dwelt there in old time; and the Ammonites 
called them Zanzummins; a people great and many, and tall as the Anakims." These mysterious people may also 
have been a remnant of Ham's family. Mr. Osburn says that in Egypt the word Zuzim became in later times 


synonymous with "degradation," and in his further statement, "the Zuzim became rangers of the desert of Suez," 


[26] he brings Ham to the very borders of Egypt and invites the conjecture that the district derived its name from 
him. 


Having thus traced Ham down into Egypt under the name of Zu, it seems natural, considering the close 
connection between the Babylonian and Egyptian mythologies, to find that the first Egyptian king, who I claim 


was Ham, was sometimes given the name of Scorpion,!24 which was equivalent to the Babylonian royal title 
Zukakipu, and that his emblem was the Zu Bird or royal hawk. The Cambridge History describes an object 
which is supposed to have belonged to the first Egyptian king and is now in the Oxford Museum: 


"The chief monument of the 'Scorpion' at Hieraconpolis is a great ceremonial mace-head of stone, on 
which are reliefs of crude vigour representing the royal hawk swooping in conquest, and rows of 
miserable-looking crested birds, rekhyut (the ideograph of 'mankind'), hung by their necks from standards" 
(Vol. I, p. 267). 


It seems quite possible that in this mace-head we have a sinister memento of Ham and his cruelty, as well as 
additional evidence that he was the first white ruler of Egypt. 


Ham in History as Scorpion, Menes, Mendes, Mceris, and Amenemhat III 


If Manetho knew that the name Scorpion!2®! had once been applied to Ham he did not care to make use of it; the 
name of Menes heads his list of human kings who succeeded his gods and demi-gods, and that name was also 
given to the Greek travellers who handed it down in their histories as that of the first Egyptian king. Now, 
however, that the inscriptions have supplied the name of Scorpion, Egyptologists prefer to accept it and to regard 
Menes as a sort of dynastic title applied to the first three kings, the Cambridge History saying that Menes 


was a conflate personage who included the "early conquering monarchs" Scorpion, Narmer, and Aha (Vol. 
I, p. 267). 


My belief is that these were nicknames for Ham, Nimrod, and Shem, and that the name Menes, Mena, or Meni, 
was derived from the Hebrew word Man (MN) given to Adam in Genesis, which was used to distinguish, in the 
lands to which they wandered, the early Adamites called Men, Menti, Menni, Minnyans, and Minoans, etc., 


[29] from the indigenous peoples—the preadamites. This suggestion is encouraged by Professor Max Müller's 
words: 


"Man, a derivative root, means to think; from this we have the Sanscrit Man originally the Thinker, then 
Man" (Lectures, 1893, Vol. I, p. 425). 


Assuming, then, that the word Men, Mena, or Menti distinguished the Adamites from the preadamites who were 
presumably an inferior race, and that the Adamites organized the pastoral life of the various countries in which 


they settled, it seems natural that that word came to mean in Egyptian "Asiatic Shepherds," H20] that it has come 
down in Coptic (modern Egyptian) as Meni, "a maker of cattle-pens," and also that, as Mr. Osburn writes, 


"The ring or frame which enclosed the names of the kings of Egypt denoted that they were of the race of 
Menes; it is the ground plot of a cattle pen made of wicker hurdles" (Monumental History of Egypt, Vol. 1, 
p. 358). 


It was typical, too, of the hieratic sculptors of later days to represent kings and gods holding an object which is 
proved by an Egyptian drawing reproduced here to be the tether-pin of herdsmen or shepherds, although the old 
royal shepherd race had ceased to reign in Egypt. 


At first sight the theory that the word Men, Menes, or Menti stands for the earliest white rulers is precluded by 
the fact that the name when found upon monuments is chiefly used in reference to the so-called Hyksos or 


Shepherd kings HH who, according to Manetho, did not enter Egypt until after the XIIth Dynasty, but this 
difficulty has been removed by the recent discoveries at Sakarra, which justify the conclusion that Manetho's 
story of the Hyksos conquest was only a travesty of an earlier event which I hope to show was the arrival of 


Shem in Egypt, and that therefore the lion statues!422! of the Hyksos kings may now be relegated to the 
beginning of Egyptian history and may portray some of the first white settlers. 


The discovery that the first Egyptian king was sometimes called Scorpion is of course invaluable as it links him 
up with the Babylonian god Zu, and ultimately with Ham; but it is under the name of Mena or Menes that stories 
about that king exist which acquire great interest if associated with Ham. The Times History says that Menes 
built Memphis and constructed a dyke which "to this day secures the province of Gizeh from the floods"; and it 
quotes Diodorus as saying that Menes founded the famous Labyrinth, that he was "a luxurious prince who 
discovered the art of dressing a meal and taught his subjects to eat in a reclining position." The Times 


History also says that according to Manetho, Menes was "swallowed by a hippopotamus," H% and adds: 


"The acts which for the rest were ascribed to Menes, are just those with which the first prince of a country 
is usually accredited" (Vol. I, p. 91). 


In Chambers's Encyclopædia we read that Menes "instituted the first laws and divine worship," and that his 
statue was borne in processions at Thebes in the XIXth Dynasty, but it is significant that 


"According to Diodorus Siculus, a curse was inscribed in the temple of Amun-ra at Thebes, by 
Thaphætus, the father of Bochoris the Wise, against Menes for having changed the original simple 
manners of the Egyptians" (Lemprière's Classical Dictionary). 


And that 


"No contemporary monuments of Menes exist, but he is said by tradition to have corrupted the simplicity 
of the patriarchal life of the nation" (Chambers's Encyclopædia, "Egypt"). 


If, as seems certain, Ham introduced cannibalistic orgies and human sacrifices into Egypt, he may well be said to 
have corrupted the natives. 


The priests have helped to identify Menes with Ham's mythological representative, the god Mendes! or Pan, 
and also with Manetho's king, Amenemhat III (Meris), of the XIIth Dynasty, by ascribing to all those characters 


in turn the construction of Lake Meeris and the Labyrinth. H25] We are further justified in regarding Amenemhat 
II as Ham by the fact that his name was placed on one of the so-called Hyksos statues which must now be 


relegated to the beginning of Egyptian history;126! and that Lake Mceris was constructed in very early times is 
indicated by a legend which Diodorus quotes as follows: 


"King Menes was pursued by his own dogs ... he fled into Lake Meeris and was carried to the opposite 
bank on the back of a crocodile" (Times History, Vol. I, p. 91). 


For such a legend could hardly have arisen in Egypt had the Lake been constructed hundreds of years after the 
death of Menes as Manetho's story of Amenemhat II would infer. 


The priests’ account of the conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos Salatis (or Apepi) in the reign of Amenemhat HI 
(Amuntimeeus), which in my opinion is based upon the story of Shem's arrival and his suppression of the 
Hamitic ruler, is quoted by Mr. Osburn as follows: 


"The Greek histories show that a terrible catastrophe overtook Egypt in the reign of Amuntimzeus. God 
was angry against Egypt, it was not known wherefore; and a horde of barbarians from the east suddenly 
attacked that frontier of the kingdom, and meeting with no opposition, obtained possession of it, defeating 
the armies that were sent against them and taking the Egyptian generals prisoners. The king of this horde 
was Salatis, or Saites .... Let us now seek the monuments of the unhappy king who underwent these 
terrible reveres. Our surprise is great. Amenemes IIT or Amuntimzeus was the most munificent and 
successful monarch whose history has yet been presented to us" (Monumental History, Vol. I, p. 36). 


This is one of the surprises met with by those who take the priests at their word. It seems strange that while 
Amenemhat III was described as the greatest of Egyptian kings, #27 Manetho should have admitted that he was 


defeated by an "ignoble race"—"without a battle," H28] but if, as I claim, Amenemhat III represented Ham and 
Salatis Shem, this may have been one of those lapses into truth so often found in the priests' inscriptions, for 
there is evidence that Shem took possession of Egypt "without a battle" in the temporary absence of the Hamitic 
ruler, and after winning the leading Egyptians over to his cause, judicially tried, condemned, and executed their 


former king on his return. 102) 


Manetho's wrathful accusations against the Hyksos, who he said devastated the country and enslaved the people, 
were seen to be libels by Professor Duncker, although he felt obliged to follow Lepsius in accepting Manetho's 
story, for he says there is evidence that after the Hyksos reign Egypt was 


"unimpaired in population, unchanged in language, customs, manners and civilization" (History of 
Antiquity, p. 127). 


It is evident that Shem's occupation of Egypt, expulsion of the Hamitic rulers, and suppression of the pagan 
practices were never forgiven by the priests, who carried on those practices for centuries after they had been re- 
established under King Mycerinus, the builder of the third pyramid. It seems possible that the arrival of Shem in 
Egypt was parodied in a picture upon a tomb at Beni Hassan, in which thirty-six people of the conventional 
"Semitic" type are depicted bringing in khol, that frivolous adjunct of the toilet, for they are called "the 


Aamu £8 of Shu," in other words, the Hebrews of Shem. Professor Petrie remarks that the leader of the party is 
called in the accompanying inscription "Absha," which he says 


"is equal to the Hebrew 'Abishai;,' 'the father of a present,’ and it is likely that this was not his real name, 
but rather a name given him by his people in consequence of his coming to Egypt with a present or tribute 
to the Egyptians" (History of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 172). 


An appropriate title for the Architect who presented Egypt with the greatest and most enduring monument the 
world has ever seen, it might well have amused the priests to bestow it upon Shem. 


A Startling Possibility 


Assuming that Amenemhat III was a name given to Ham a startling possibility presents itself. In the Egyptian 
sculpture gallery of the British Museum that name has been attached to a colossal head carved out of dark grey 
granite which dominates the scene—not because of its size, for even larger heads are placed near it, but because 
of the sombre, inscrutable expression of the face and the outstanding excellence of the art exhibited in it, cruelly 
mutilated though it has evidently been by ruthless hands; and since, as we have seen, those powerful granite 
statues must now be relegated to the beginning of Egyptian history, the great possibility is that in this remarkable 
work we have a contemporary portrait of Noah's unworthy son Ham. 


On labels placed below this granite head and on the pedestal on which is seated the decapitated statue belonging 
to it, a question mark follows the name Amenemhat III, showing that the identity of the personage represented 
remains uncertain. When found at Bubastis the statue was believed to be a portrait of the Hyksos chief Apepi, 


LULL] because of the resemblance of the face to that of the lion sphinx now in the Cairo Museum, upon which the 
name Apepi had been inscribed by the priests. When, however, other statues were excavated at Bubastis which 
closely resembled the one now in the British Museum, but bearing upon them the name Amenemhat III, it was 
concluded that it too must represent that monarch instead of Apepi—hence its present label. 


At the same time a problem faces those who accept the present version of Egyptian history in which Amenemhat 
III is extolled as the greatest of native sovereigns, for how could he have so closely resembled Apepi the Hyksos 
king, as their statues show he did when, according to Manetho, Apepi was of a foreign and "ignoble" race? 


Light has been thrown upon this problem, however, by the Sakarra excavations, which have proved that the 
Hyksos statues, as well as those of the XIIth Dynasty, in which Amenemhat III was placed, may now be ascribed 
to the very earliest period of Egyptian history, and my conviction is, fantastic though it may at first sight appear, 
that in the head now labelled Amenemhat III and in the faces of the lion sphinxes in the Cairo Museum we 
possess contemporary portraits of Noah's sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the patriarchs of the three great races of 
mankind. Mysteriously powerful—unique in type—dignified—young yet old—alike yet not alike as kinsmen 
often are, these awe-inspiring faces remain to tell us that men who were as giants compared with modern man, 
once lived and reigned in Egypt. 


In view of the possibility that the Amenemhat III statue now in the British Museum represents Ham, any reader 
unfamiliar with the work may be interested by the following description given in the Journal of the 
Archelogical Society (1890), when the statue was still believed to be that of the Hyksos king Apepi, and before 
it was brought to England: 


"The countenance is of square frame with high cheek-bones, the cheeks themselves rather sunk, the mouth 
and lower jaw prominent and well formed, and the chin, finely rounded up to the slightly projecting lower 
lip, with a very firm but not surly look. The nose, rather injured, is handsomely formed and well 
proportioned; the eyes well apart are denoted by cavities, but in the absence of their orbits there is a proud 
and calm expression of intellect .... This Apepi of Bubastis is an inestimable treasure in the sculpture of 


Egypt." 


From other statues found later at Bubastis, which look like inferior portraits of the "Apepi," we gather what the 
head was like when it left the sculptor's hands. Heavy coils of hair as seen upon the other heads have evidently 


been cut away, leaving in relief the ugly disproportionate ears and the snake ornament H2] now conspicuous 
upon the forehead. Since many of the Hyksos lion sphinxes are known to have been re-cut and otherwise 
mutilated HH] jt may reasonably be thought that this head was treated in the same way. To me the face does look 


surly—even saturnine—an appropriate adjective for that of one who seems to have been the original of the 
traditional evil satyrs of the wood, and of the god Saturn. 


Now, assuming that the Hyksos statues were portraits of Noah's sons and grandsons, we find a plausible reason 
for their amazing headdresses, for evidently if Noah's sons had attained a very great age when these statues were 
executed in Egypt, their hair might have had that appearance; and since we read in the Old Testament that the 
hair of children dedicated to the Divine service was never cut, H“ it seems admissible to conjecture that such 
was the case with Noah's sons. 


Since those Hyksos heads may now be regarded as those of the first Egyptian rulers, their great plaits of 


hair! offer a clue to the origin of the word Pharaoh, which has long been a subject of discussion. If Noah's 
sons were those rulers and wore those heads of hair, they may well have inspired that title which, according to 
J osephus, 6! was borne by all the Egyptian kings beginning with Menes. Professor Sayce says that the 
Egyptian for Pharaoh was Per-aa or Pira, and that the word meant "great house," but though it seems to have 


done so eventually in hieroglyphics, it is far more probable that it was derived from the Hebrew word Pira, 


which meant long hair. H7 professor Page Renouf encourages this theory by writing: 


"I have for many years been convinced that the origin of Pharaoh cannot be Egyptian. It is a purely 
Hebrew designation of the kings of Egypt, just as Mandarin is applied to Chinese dynasties in whose 
language the word does not exist" (Journal of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1890). 


If Shem was, as I hope to show, the Builder of the Great Pyramid, and if he wore his hair in the manner seen 
upon the Hyksos statues, the name Shufu or Khufu, meaning long or much hair, given to the Builder, was a 
suitable nickname. 


It was probably the sight of the magnificent lion statues of the brothers Shem and Japhet which inspired the 
mythologizers of Egypt to depict the gods Shu and Tefnut, who represented those patriarchs in mythology, as 
twin lions, and I believe that the one with the face of Shem was the model from which the Great Sphinx was 


hewn out of the live rock, to stand for all time sentinel, as it were, over Shem's Pyramid. H8] 


The priests support that belief by linking up the Sphinx, to which they sometimes gave the name of Harmachis, 
with Set and Bar, who I shall show both represent Shem in mythology. The Sphinx is addressed thus— 


"Thou art Harmachis, thou are Set, mighty of strength, son of Nut, Bar himself, thy terror is over all Gheta 
Land" (Records of the Past, Vol. II, p. 91). 


And by concluding that the Sphinx represented Shem who, near the beginning of history, had established the 
Hebrew religion in Egypt, one can see why a legend was concocted in which Thothmes IV, who as we have seen 
adopted that religion in later times, weary after hunting goes to sleep at noontide in the shadow of the mighty 
statue, and dreams that it speaks to him; the legend runs: 


"And as he slept he dreamed, and behold! the Sphinx opened its lips and spoke to him; it was no longer a 
thing of motionless rock, but the god himself, the great Harmachis. And he addressed the dreamer thus: 
"Behold me, O Thothmes, for I am the Sun-god, the ruler of all peoples. Harmachis is my name, and Ra, 
and Khepera, and Tem. I am thy father, and thou art my son, and through me shall all good come upon 
thee if thou wilt hearken to my words.' The Sphinx then commands the king to clear away the desert sand 
which was beginning to cover the statue" (Myths of Ancient Egypt, Lewis Spence, p. 305). 


The fact that the Sphinx was the portrait of Shem may explain why the Egyptians called it Hu, which means 


protector, H2 as well as "Taste, Feeling, Wisdom," and why they mentioned the title Ariel, which meant Lion of 
God, upon the monuments. Professor Brugsch expresses his surprise at the presence of such a word in 
polytheistic Egypt, and quotes an inscription in which it occurs as: 


"Thou art alone, thou hast no lion de dieu (Ariel) who preparest the way before thee, and givest thee 
council on the road before thee" (Egypt under the Pharaohs, p. 305). 


Ariel is a Hebrew word and is applied to Jerusalem by the Prophet Isaiah (xxix. 1)—another fact which seems to 
connect it with Shem, for, as I shall show, there is evidence in both the Bible and Egyptian legends that he was 
the builder of Jerusalem. 


Wherever we seem able to identify Shem in either Mythology or History, we meet with a lion. Shu, his 
mythological representative, is a lion—in a Babylonian legend Shem is likened to a lion—the Sphinx, which 


there is reason to think was a portrait of Shem, is a lion—the city Avaris, H2% which Manetho says was that of 
the Hyksos king whom I am identifying with Shem, was "the City of the Lion"—Jerusalem is called in the Bible, 
Ariel, "Lion of God"—Shem's descendants, the Israelites, are compared with "a great lion" (Num. xxiv. 9), and 
the symbol of the royal tribe of Judah was a lion (Gen. xlix. 9), while the word Ariel found upon Egyptian 


monuments presumably refers to Shem. Finally, the prophet Ezekiel likens the Pharaoh of past times to a young 
lion, and the Pharaoh of his own time (700 B.C.) to a serpent, which supports my claim that up to the time of 


Amenhotep [V2 Egypt was ruled by the descendants of Shem, the Lion of God, and afterwards by priests 
who worshipped the Serpent. It is worth noting, too, that while in later times the priests placed a snake (the 
Ureeus) upon their statues to denote royalty, in the more ancient statues, when the kings are seated, the legs of a 
lion form the pillars of their thrones. 


Why Nimrod Fled to Egypt 


Although the Greek writers were told that Amenemhat III, whom we have identified with Ham, was the ruler 
overthrown in Egypt by the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings, the mythological inscriptions leave no doubt that it was 
Nimrod—Ham's grandson—who was reigning in Egypt when Shem arrived there; and there are hints that Ham 
had elected Nimrod to be king with or after him, passing over his sons Cush and Mizraim, if they were still 
alive. The following text in which Ham is called Seb is an instance of this: 


"Osiris who sits on the throne of his father Seb, 2# the beloved of his mother Nut, flesh of Seb ... the 
diadem has come to him by the order of Seb" (Records of the Past, Vol. I, p. 21). 


On the other hand, there are indications that Nimrod drove Ham out and seized the throne. The legend in which 
Menes (Ham) is said to be flying for his life from his own dogs, suggests that something of the kind happened, 
and Josephus describes Nimrod as a hunter of men as well as of animals. 


However this may be, Nimrod became king of Egypt, which may seem strange, since the Bible says he reigned 
in Babylon; but by the words referring to Nimrod's reign in Babylon, "Nimrod began to be a mighty man in the 
earth," and "the beginning of his kingdom was Babel (Babylon), Erech, Akkad, and Calneh in the land of 
Shinar," the Bible justifies the belief that although Nimrod's career began in Babylon, it ended in Egypt. 


The further information given in the Bible that "Asshur went forth from Babylon and built Nineveh," allows the 
assumption that Shem's son Asshur had descended upon Nimrod and driven him out of the country, and 
involuntary support for this is supplied by Professors King and Hall in the following passage: 


"At almost the same time as the Hyksos conquered Egypt a nomad race may have conquered Babylonia ... 
it is by no means improbable that there was some connection between these two conquests and that both 
Babylonia and Egypt fell in the period before the year 2000 B.C., before some great migratory movement 


... which overran Babylonia, Palestine, and even the Egyptian Delta" (Egypt and Babylonia, p. 139), 423] 


The above words agree with my theory that at some time between the year 2348 B.C., the date given for the 
Deluge, and 2140 B.C., the date given for the building of the Great Pyramid, Asshur invaded Nimrod in his 
Babylonian kingdom and took possession of it. He was presumably the Samu-abi of the Babylonian inscriptions 


whose name meant "Shem is my father?"424) and who founded the dynasty to which belonged Hammurabi, who 


is thought to have been the Amraphael of the Bible, H2] Abraham's contemporary. 


In inscriptions Hammurabi is made to state that his Code of Laws was given to him by the god Shamash (the 
Sun-god), who, as we have seen, represents Shem in Babylonian mythology, and the best explanation of the 
puzzling resemblance, and at the same time striking contrast, between those laws and the Mosaic Code is, I 
claim, that Shem's laws were based upon those laid down in the beginning for Adam which were restated to 
Moses in the Wilderness, and that they were established by Asshur in Babylonia and later corrupted by the 
priests. H2% 


The Bible does not say that it was Nimrod who tried to build the Tower of Babel, but Josephus ascribes that 
attempt to him and says that he "swore he would be revenged on God if He should have in mind to drown the 


world again; for that he would build a tower too high for the waters to be able to reach" (Antiquities, Book I, ch. 
iv). 


It seems possible that Shem put a stop to Nimrod's proceedings at that time, for while in the Authorized Version 
of the Bible we find the words "the Lord came down to see the city and the tower which the children of men 


builded," a modern translator 27 has rendered the passage as "a chief came down to inspect the city and the 
tower which the sons of men had built," and that chief may have been Shem in whose "tents," Noah prophesied, 
God would dwell. 


The Babylonian legends encourage this theory, as I shall now show, by representing Shem as the enemy of 
Nimrod. Their authors evidently knew of the events recorded in Genesis, for Noah, the Flood, and the Ark are 


referred to at some length. Noah is called in the legends, Xithurus or Uta-napshitim, 428) and the hero of the 

legends is described as making a long journey in search of him (Noah having been translated to heaven from 
earth) in order to learn from him the secret of immortality. George Smith, who first found and deciphered the 
cuneiform tablets upon which these legends are inscribed, renders the name of the hero as Izdubar, and adds: 


"My own conviction is that when the phonetic reading of the characters is found it will turn out to 
correspond with the name of Nimrod" (Chaldean Genesis, pp. 181-2). 


Professor Sayce, who gives the name as Gilgames, writes: 


"There are grounds for thinking that Mr. George Smith was right in seeing in him (Gilgames) the 
prototype of the Biblical Nimrod" (Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 8). 


Mr. Smith writes: 


"The Izdubar legends give, I believe, the history of the Biblical hero Nimrod. They record the adventures of a 
famous sovereign of Babylonia ... he appears to me to be the monarch who bears the closest resemblance in his 
fame and actions to the Nimrod of the Bible ... he ruled first in Babylonia over the region which from other 
sources we know to have been the centre of Nimrod's kingdom ... and one principal scene of his exploits and 
triumphs was the city of Erech ... which, according to Genesis, was the second capital of Nimrod" (Chaldean 
Genesis). 


It seems clear that Shem is represented in one of these legends as a terrible tyrant called Khumbaba, who had 
"humiliated" Babylonia and whom the hero Izdubar sets forth to kill, for both syllables of the name Khumbaba 


are applied separately to Shem in Egyptian mythology; 2A and the Tyrant is said to live in a cedar forest, which 
probably refers to Syria and the Lebanon, the home of the Cedar, in which district Shem's family was said in 
ancient times to have dwelt. 


Izdubar is described as starting forth accompanined by a half-human friend called Ea-bani to avenge the 
"humiliation" inflicted by Khumbaba upon Babylon, and the legend continues: 


"In due time the two heroes came to a wood of cedar-trees, in the middle of which Khumbaba's castle was 
built. Khumbaba was feared by all who dwelt near him, for his roaring was like the storm, and any man 
who was rash enough to enter his cedar wood perished. The two heroes, however, undismayed by the 
report of their enemy's power, pressed forward on their journey. They entered the wood, but were amazed 
at the great size of the trees, and, in the words of the poem, 'They stood still and marvelled in the wood. 
They gazed at the entrance of the wood, the place where Khumbaba was wont to set his foot." 


Professor Leonard King, who gives this version of the legend, says: 


"The tablet breaks off. How the heroes penetrated the castle and slew Khumbaba we do not know, but that 
they were successful is clear from the last line of the tablet. Half of this line is preserved, and reads: 'the 


head of Khumbaba,' from which we may perhaps infer that Gilgamesh and Ea-bani, after slaying the 
tyrant, cut off his head" (Babylonian Religion, p. 157). 


This inference is probably right, for Egyptian inscriptions indicate that Nimrod was decapitated by Shem, and it 
would have been characteristic of the Babylonian scribes to pretend it was the other way. They were in the habit 
of reversing the order of things, claiming, for instance, that the moon was created before the sun and was the 


greater of the two orbs, and that the black race was that of Adam, [430] 


The Babylonian artists represented Khumbaba as a dilapidated old lion through whom Izdubar thrusts a long 
sword, which reminds us that in Egypt also Shem was represented as a lion, and any doubt that Khumbaba 
represents Shem is to my mind dispelled by the surprising confession which Izdubar is said to make with tears 
running down his cheeks: 


"I have not done good to my own self 
But the lion of the earth does good" (Records of the Past, Vol. VII, p. 149). 


Which suggests that the authors of the legend were fully aware of Shem's worth and Nimrod's worthlessness. 


The Izdubar legends were found beneath the ruins of the palace of King Asshur-bani-pal (eighth century B.C.), 
and are believed to have been copied from more ancient documents. That they were the work of priests is shown 
by the contents ; Professor Jastrow writes: 


"The conclusion seems justified that it was through the temple schools and for the temple schools that the 
literature of Babylonia which is almost wholly religious in its character, or touches religion at every point, 
was produced" (The Religions of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 280). 


Since all the legends refer to events and characters found in the Book of Genesis, it is evident that the 
miraculous element in those events had stamped them upon men's minds to the exclusion of other topics 
although, because of their connection with the revelation of God to man, all references to them were wrapped up 
in fairy tales or vague "magical texts" and "omens." 


Shem as the Evil God Set-Typhon, Apep, or Apophis 


Before discussing Nimrod's career in Egypt, where he was deified as the god Osiris, we must make sure that the 
traditional enemy of Osiris—Set-Typhon—was Shem. This the inscriptions help us to do by hinting that Set- 
Typhon was identical with Shu whom we have identified with Shem. We read, for example: 


"Shu is thy father ... thy father is Set" (Records of the Past, Vol. VI, p. 26), 


while the same symbols were bestowed upon them both. The Encyclopædia Britannica says: "Set is symbolized 
by a badly drawn ass," and Mr. Massey writes: 


"Shu is an Egyptian name for the ass, a Typhonian type degraded in Egypt" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. II, 
p. 266). 


And while he adds, "Shu is also a name for the pig," Sir Ernest Budge writes: 
"in certain phases of his myth Set is symbolized as a black pig" (British Museum Catalogue, 1909, p. 95). 


The same hieroglyphic (a growing plant) stands for both ST (Set) and Shu (or Su), and from such indications 
apparently Mr. Massey concluded that 


"Shu is Seth to whom the pillars and stele are attributed" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. II, p. 282). 


More evidence that Set-Typhon and Shu were identical is to be found in Shu's representative, the deformed giant 
Bes, whom Plutarch was unwilling to identify with Shu in spite of the many virtues attributed to him, for Bes 
has been identified with Set as well as with Shu. Professor Wilkinson writes: 


"Set, or Typhon, was also represented by a hideous deformed figure with the name of Bes, who is shown 
with his mouth open as if shouting or declaiming" (Ancient Egyptians). 


A comparison of the face of Bes with that of the lion sphinx in the Cairo Museum, which I believe is a portrait 
of Shem, will, I think, convince anyone that Bes was merely a caricature of the personage whose face is 
portrayed in that of the sphinx. Not only have the mane, ears, and tail of the lion sphinx been borrowed for Bes, 
but the name Apepi inscribed upon that statue by the priests connects it with Set-Typhon, whose other name 
was, as we shall see, Apep or Apophis, the name given by Manetho to the Hyksos king. 


Colonel Garnier, who also believed Bes to be a caricature of Shem, calls attention to his open mouth and 
protruding tongue, which he suggests were meant to symbolize the eloquence by which Shem won over 
Nimrod's subjects. Khumbaba, it may be remembered, is said to roar, and Set in the form of a serpent is said to 
hiss, for which the same explanation may be offered. 


The name Set, or Seth, was but a shallow disguise for that of Shem, for the Hebrew names Seth and Shem are 


practically synonymous, one meaning "to put or place," and the other "he puts or places." H31 In Numbers (xxiv) 
Shem is called Sheth, while in some Egyptian inscriptions, as Dr. Birch remarks, the opponent of Osiris is called 
not Seth but Semu, which is significant, since the Greek for Shem is Sem. Another name for Shem was Sutekh; 
Dr. Kitto writes: 


"It can scarcely be doubted that the Set, or Sutekh, of the Egyptian Pantheon is the Hebrew Seth" 
(Cyclopeedia of Biblical Knowledge, "Seth"). 


Numerous and unpleasing were the forms given to Shem in Egyptian legends, inscriptions, and drawings. 
The Encyclopædia Britannica says: 


"Seth (Egyptian Set, Sth or Sts), by the Greeks called Typhon, was depicted as an animal that has been 
compared with the jerboa by some and with the okapi by others, but which the Egyptians conceived to be 
nothing but a badly drawn ass" (Edition XI, "Egypt"). 


And as the last-named I believe Shem is represented in the red-paint hieroglyphics inside the Pyramid. 


That the Greek writers changed the name of Set into Typhon is yet another proof that he represented Shem, for, 
as one writer says: 


"Greek mythology speaks of Cronus, Japetus, and Typhon as ... sons of Ouranus or Coelus" (Worship of 
the Dead, Garnier, p. 18). 


The name Typhon was perhaps inspired by the story of Shem's sudden descent upon Egypt, his execution of 
Nimrod, and suppression of the Hamitic rulers, for, as Professor Wilkinson writes: 


The word Typhon was applied to a whirlwind in former times, as at the present day" (Ancient Egyptians, 
Vol. II, p. 144). 


He adds: 


"Tuphan is the Arabic name of the Deluge ... it is the Chinese Tai Fung, 'great wind." 


Here the attractive probability presents itself that Shem was the human original of the Greek god Poseidon, in 


whom "the unruly wildness of the sea was reflected, "B32 and also that of Poseidon's son Proteus, who shares his 
attributes. Since, as Mr. Massey shows, Typhon in Egyptian mythology was sometimes the "Great Mother," 


mother of Set, who was also her husband and, as Mr. Massey says, "his own father." H33] The confusion between 
father and son in mythology offers no difficulty to this identification, and the reason for claiming it is that, 
according to both Homer and Hesiod, Poseidon was the brother of Zeus, who the Egyptians said was Amon or 
Ham. Of Poseidon we read: "while he sends storm and shipwreck, he is also a beneficent god, who sends 
favourable winds. Every occupation on or by the sea, navigation, trade, fishing, is subject to his power; he also it 


is who grants victory by sea." H34] This reminds one of the beautifully carved fishes upon Hyksos monuments 
and of the aversion to those animals expressed in Egyptian inscriptions, in one of which a "Prince Nimrod" is 


said to have been allowed to enter the palace because he had not eaten fish. H35] 


Proteus, who I suggest also represents Shem in Greek mythology, was the "old man of the sea," whom Menelaus 
in the Odyssey calls "the ancient one divine" and "the prophet of Egypt." He was famous especially for his 
power of transforming himself into various shapes, amongst others a bearded lion and a hog or pig, beasts which 
were associated with Shem in Egypt. Connecting the hog of Proteus with the Egyptian hippopotamus god Taourt 
(another representative of Shem), M. Bérard writes: 


"It would appear difficult to deny that the poet of the Odyssey borrowed his Protean episode from the tales 
and stories of Egypt" (Did Homer Live?, p. 92). 


Josephus (A.D. 50) evidently knew that Typhon Shem, for he wrote: 
"Typhon, or Set, was the father of the Jews and the builder of Jerusalem" (Cory's Fragments, p. 138). 


Plutarch (A.D. 46) after relating how Typhon was said to have fled from Egypt in consequence of his defeat by 
Horus, and to have "begat" two sons, "Hierosolymus [Jerusalem] and Judæus [Judea]," remarks that the 
Egyptians evidently confused "their legends with the narratives of the Jews," which shows that he too knew 
Typhon represented Shem. 


Mr. Massey supplies involuntary evidence for my theory that after the death of Amenhotep IV the priests 
destroyed the monuments of Shem's royal descendants by saying: 


"The track of the Typhonians is marked with rent and ruin, but not of their making; they were not the 
destructives of Egypt; these were the Osirians and Ammonians, who sought to erase every sign of their 
presence. These were the people who wrecked their monumental history to get rid of traces of Typhon" 
(Book of Beginnings, Vol. II, p. 372). 


Mr. Osburn, who also remarks upon the wilful destruction of the monuments, says: 


"The labour that must have been expended in this mutilation approaches that of the original construction, 
so carefully has the entire faring of the vaults been chipped off" (Monumental History of Egypt). 


This being so, it seems possible that in some cases cuneiform inscriptions may have been removed. H36] 


Another name given to Shem in Egyptian mythology is Apep, 34 which Manetho sometimes gives to the 
Hyksos king Salatis, and which has been found upon the "Hyksos" statues. It is variously rendered as Aapep, 
Apehti, Aa-pehpeh, Apop, Apophis. Sir Ernest Budge writes: 


"Aapep was a form of Set, the god of Evil ... and his allies were the red fiends and the black fiends" 
(Egyptian Literature, p. 68). 


Professor Max Miiller writes: 


"The confusion between Seth and the later legend of Apop soon became complete, so that subsequently 
we find Seth called 'the serpent that is cut in pieces, the obscene serpent ... making the old thunder god a 
real Satan'(Sagas from the Far East, p. 101). 


Mr. Massey quotes a text in which Set is mentioned as Aa-pehpeh, Noah as Nut, and the Ark as the boat: 


"Hail to thee, Sut, son of Nut, Aa-peh-peh (Apehti) in the boat of millions of years" (Book of Beginnings, 
Vol. II, p. 393). 


In the following inscription the priests amused themselves by making Shem as the Hyksos king Apep, worship 
himself as the god Sutekh: 


"The King Apep took to himself Suteck as lord, refusing to serve any other god in the whole land. He built 
for him a temple of goodly and enduring workmanship" (Records of the Past, Vol. VII, p. 3). 


The "temple" in the above probably referring to the Great Pyramid. 


In a papyrus bearing the name of "The Overthrowing of Apep"—a ceremony daily performed in the temples—an 
incredible amount of abuse is directed against Shem (Apep), while Osiris (Nimrod) is represented as the Sun- 
god, the title usually given to Shem's representative, Shu. Sir James Frazer (referring to the Sun-god) describes 
the ceremony as follows: 


"A figure of his foe Apepi, represented as a crocodile with the hideous face of a serpent with many coils, 
was made of wax, and on it the demon's name was written in green ink. Wrapped in a papyrus case, on 
which another likeness of Apepi had been drawn in green ink; the figure was then tied up with black hair, 
spat upon, hacked with a stone knife, and cast on the ground. There the priest trod on it with his left foot 
again and again, and then burned it in a fire made of a certain plant or grass. When Apepi himself had thus 
been effectually disposed of, waxen effigies of each of his principal demons, and of their fathers, mothers, 
and children, were made and burnt in the same way. The service, accompanied by the recitation of certain 
prescribed spells, was repeated not merely morning, noon, and night, but whenever a storm was raging or 
heavy rain set in, or black clouds were stealing across the sky to hide the sun's bright disc" (Golden 
Bough, p. 65). 


The ceremony concluded with a triumphant hymn of which the following lines give some idea: 


"The crocodile, the Horrid Face is destroyed in very truth, his accursed Ba-Soul, his body, his Ku-Soul, his 
shadow, his words of power, his magical spells ...." 


The "words of power" and "magical spells" probably refer to the eloquence and personal magnetism by which 
Shem persuaded Nimrod's subjects to rise against their ruler, as may also the cryptic sentences: 


"The mysterious power of Set, for the barbarians fled at his glance" (Times History, Vol. I, p. 138). 


"The abominable Apep, loud does he hiss and roar, and the Duat is filled with the thunder of his voice" 
(Legends of Ancient Egypt, Murray, p. 56). 


That the senseless abuse bestowed upon the memory of Shem by the Egyptian priests was echoed down through 
the ages is shown by the Greek poet's words: 


"Typhon, dread monster, hundred-headed, who in his pride rose up against the gods, hissing destruction 
from his dreadful jaws, while from his gorgon eyes the lightning flashed" (Paraphrased from AEschylus by 
Sir James Frazer, Golden Bough). 


Nimrod's Reign in Egypt and His Death 


Assuming that Nimrod was driven out of Babylonia by Asshur and that he fled to Egypt and reigned there, we 
can picture the Egyptians under him in the same condition as the ancient Babylonians, upon whose wretched 
existence Professor Sayce throws light by saying: 


"Slavery was a part of the foundation upon which Babylonian society rested" (Babylonia and Assyria, p. 
67). 


and 


"Human flesh was consumed in Babylonia in the earliest times in honour of the gods" (Hibbert Lectures, 
83, 1887). 


These statements would account for Shem's punitive expeditions first into Nimrod's Babylonian kingdom and 
afterwards into Egypt. 


Since, as we have seen, Nimrod was represented in Egyptian mythology as Osiris, his cannibalistic practices are 
probably alluded to in a hymn to that god in which 


"the dead king is said to feed upon his fathers and mothers and hunts the gods, has them cut up and cooked 
for him." 


The commentator says: 


"This text was so popular that another copy of it was cut inside the Pyramid of Teta" (Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection, Wallis Budge, Vol. I, p. 175). 


In a lengthy eulogy upon Osiris N. (in which the initial presumably stands for the name Nimrod) we find an 


excellent example of the priests' sarcastic humour, H38] for there is ample evidence that they were quite aware of 
Nimrod's wickedness; we read: 


"The Osiris N. hath not committed any sin. 

The Osiris N. hath not done any evil. 

The Osiris N. hath not been exacting. 

The Osiris N. hath not obtained anything by theft. 

The Osiris N. hath not been angry. 

The Osiris N. hath not committed any sin by reason of hardness of heart. 
O ye gods, who dwell in the lower heaven, 

Hearken unto the voice of Osiris N. 

He is near unto you. 

There is no fault in him. 

No reformer rises against him. 

The gods are satisfied with all he hath done. 

He hath given food to the poor, 

Drink to the thirsty" (Records of the Past, Vol. IV, p. 127). 


Once in Egypt, Nimrod probably felt secure against attacks by Shem, for apparently his grandfather, Ham, had 


previously found refuge in that country. Perhaps the so-called Hyksos fortress 2? excavated by Professor Sayce 
had been constructed in former years by Ham, since everything formerly pronounced "Hyksos" may now be 
regarded as of the earliest period. Professor Petrie says that the fortress was "run up in a hurry and was intended 


to defend Egypt from Semitic invaders,"444) which fits in, of course, with the above suggestion. 


Confidence has been placed in scarabs found upon the site of the fortress which purport to be "Hyksos," but 
obviously they are of no historic value, as Professor Sayce tells us that even those scarabs bearing the name of 
Khufu the Pyramid Builder were "for the most part made in the time of the XX VIth Dynasty." 


Manetho hints that Nimrod succeeded Ham as king of Egypt by placing Osiris (Nimrod) after Amon (Ham) in 
his list of god kings, and Narmer (Nimrod) after Menes (Ham) in his first dynasty of human kings, and since his 
Amenemhat III (Meeris) was a third name for Ham, his Sesostris or Usertsen, who is placed next to him, may 
well have been another name for Nimrod, although this is obscured by the fact that Sesostris was sometimes 


placed before Amenemhat III, and at other times in the XIXth Dynasty and identified with Rameses uH 


As the Sakarra discoveries justify our relegating Amenemhat III and Sesostris to the beginning of Egyptian 
history, there was probably truth in the stories repeated by the Greeks that 


"The numerous canals with which the country was intersected may be justly considered as the greatest 
work of Sesostris" (Early Oriental History, Eadie, p. 96). 


For it is quite likely that Nimrod engineered some of the Egyptian canals, as canals are known to have been a 
feature of ancient Babylonia, whence he came to Egypt; but so long as Sesostris was believed to have lived as 
late as the XIIth Dynasty, Egyptologists doubted his having made the canals; Professor Sayce remarking, for 
example: 


"How even a dragoman of Memphis could have imagined that it had ever been possible to cultivate the 
Egyptian soil without canals it is difficult to understand, and still more difficult to imagine how a traveller 
who had seen the Delta could have believed a statement of the kind" (The Egypt of the Hebrews and 
Herodotus, p. 287). 


One advantage of identifying Sesostris with Nimrod is that it helps to solve the problem of the Egyptian canals. 
Why the Professor prefers to call the informants of Herodotus "dragomans or beadles" when Herodotus always 


calls them priests is difficult to see. H42 


Nimrod must, one would think, have left some remarkable memorial behind him in Egypt as well as the canals, 
and the possibility arises that the temple of Karnak, sometimes called "the greatest of all temples," was the 
building referred to by the priests when they told Diodorus that Osiris (Nimrod) had erected a temple in honour 
of his father Amon H] (Ham), for the famous avenue of ram-headed sphinxes at Karnak connects the temple 
with the god Amon. Because of the names of later kings inscribed on the walls of the Karnak temple, parts of it 
have hitherto been attributed to later times, but the Encyclopedia Britannica admits that: 


"It is probable that a temple of Amon existed at Karnak under the Old Kingdom, if not in the pre-historic age" 
(Edition XI, "Karnak"). 


Another tempting conjecture, in view of the Jewish tradition that Nimrod was a giant, H4% is that the abnormally 
large foot-print upon the cement of the floor of one of the excavated chambers at Sakarra was his. 


Efforts were made to obscure the fact that Nimrod was tried, condemned, and put to death by Shem. Diodorus 
Siculus wrote: 


"Antiently the Egyptian priests kept the manner of the death of Osiris secret in their own Registers among 
themselves: but in after times it fell out that some who could not hold, blurted it out, and so it came 
Abroad" (Times History of the World, Vol. I, p. 283). 


And after it had "come abroad" many contradictory versions of the story arose, but by comparing them with 
other evidence a plausible story can be evolved. The Cambridge History says: 


"There came into being a myth in which Osiris was arraigned by his Uncle Set before the Court at 
Heliopolis, and was acquitted as 'true of voice,' or ‘justified (Vol. I, p. 353). 


In accordance with this myth we find significant texts like the following: 


"The accusers have failed, the vile Set with the conspirators ... vile hardened hearts" (Records of the Past, 
Vol. IV, p. 117). 


Diodorus repeats another story in which Shem is called Typhon and is described as the brother (instead of uncle) 
of Osiris. He writes: 


"They say that while Osiris governed in Egypt, with all the justice imaginable, he was murdered by his 
wicked brother Typhon; and that he mangled his dead Body into six and twenty pieces, and gave to each 
of his confederates in the Treason a piece, by means to bring them all within the same horrid Guilt, and 
thereby the more to engage them to advance him to the Throne, and to defend and preserve him in the 
Possession" (Times History, Vol. I, p. 283). 


Colonel Garnier compares Typhon's actions with the Hebrew custom, recorded in the story of King Saul, who 
cut up a yoke of oxen and sent the pieces to the twelve tribes of Israel, with the message: 


"whosoever goeth not forth with Saul and Samuel, so shall it be done to his cattle" (Worship of the Dead, 
p. 258). 


The following texts agree with the story told by Diodorus—in them the dead Osiris is addressed: 


"But thou (Osiris) shalt remain in thy temple and shalt not be afraid of anything which Set the accursed 
one shall do to thee" (Book of Overthrowing Apep). 


And Isis says to Osiris: 


"Thine enemy is overthrown, 
He is no more. I am with thee 
Protecting every limb" (Egyptian Mythology, M. Miiller, p. 123). 


That the head of Osiris was cut off is suggested by two texts described by Sir Ernest Budge as "a spell to prevent 
the decapitation of the deceased, who assumes in it the character of Osiris the Lord of Eternity," and as one 
which "enabled the deceased to avoid the block of execution of the god Shesmu," Shesmu evidently representing 
Shem, who is called (ironically?) "Shesmu the headsman of Osiris." Besides these significant texts we have an 
Egyptian drawing in which the two wives of Osiris sit beside the headless body of that god. Professor Miiller 
describes the picture as "Isis and Selqet-Nephthys gathering blood from the mutilated corpse of Osiris" 
(Egyptian Mythology, p. 114). 


As if to make up for their inability to hide the fact that Shem put Nimrod (Osiris) to death, the priests invented 
an elaborate myth in which they made the dead Osiris king of the underworld, and Shem a criminal tried, 


condemned, and executed by him. HA tn a temple picture reproduced in the British Museum Catalogue, which 
represents the judgment hall of Osiris in the underworld, he, as a mummy, sits upon a throne and has just passed 
sentence upon Shem (Set), who in the form of a black pig is being driven away for execution by dog-headed 
apes. The drawing is presumably a priestly travesty of the trial of Nimrod by Shem with the rôles of judge and 
criminal reversed. 


Another story was invented in which a posthumous son is born to Isis, the wife of Osiris, and is reared by her 
with the one idea of avenging the death of Osiris upon Set. This son, who is called Horus, is seen in drawings as 
a hawk-headed man killing a crocodile which represents Shem. In one inscription Isis says: 


"Hail, Osiris Khenti. Amentiu! I am thy sister Isis. I, a woman, made a man child for thee, because of my 
desire to make thy name to live upon the earth. He pleaded thy case, he healed thy suffering, he decreed 
the destruction of him that caused it. Set fell under his knife and the Smamiu fiends of Set followed him. 
The throne of the Earth God is thine, O thou who art his beloved son ... there is health in thy members, thy 
wounds are healed, thy sufferings are relieved, thou shalt never groan again in pain" (Egyptian Literature, 
Wallis Budge, p. 65). 


Why "nothing interested the Egyptians more than the fate of Osiris after death," as the Cambridge 

History remarks, is, I suggest, because although the fact of Nimrod's ignominious end in this life could not be 
hidden, he could be idealized as a spirit and surrounded by an atmosphere of mystery and romance which even 
now appeals to the imagination of those who do not recognize in Osiris the mythological representative of the 


wicked Nimrod. But by describing Osiris as "the Egg of the Great Cackler" H4®&l—alluding to his descent from 
Ham—the priests betray the mocking spirit which underlies all they say about him. 


Since both Ham and Nimrod were connected with geese, one legend seems to hint that Ham, as well as Nimrod, 
was beheaded by Shem, especially as in other inscriptions Menes (Ham) is said to have been killed by a 
hippopotamus or crocodile, both of which represented Shem. Sir Ernest Budge gives the legend in which "His 
Majesty" refers to Khufu: 


"His Majesty said, "Let them bring in from the prison a prisoner, so that his death-sentence may be carried 
out.' Then Teta said, 'Let them not bring a man, O king my lord. Perhaps it may be ordered that the head 
shall be cut off some living creature.' So a goose was brought to him, and he cut off its head, and laid the 
body of the goose on the west side of the hall, and its head on the east side. Then Teta recited certain 
magical spells, and the goose stood up and waddled towards its head, and its head moved towards its body 
.... Then a goose of another kind called Khetaa was brought to Teta and he did with it as he had done with 
the other goose" (Egyptian Literature, p. 31). 


Shem as the Hyksos King Salatis or Apepi 


The scribes who bridged the gulf between their mythology and the Bible history by inventing the Destruction of 
Mankind Legend, in which Nu, Shu, Seb, and Tefnut stand for Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and the 
"sanctuary" for the Ark, not only show that Shu, who in it represents Shem, is identical with the evil god Set, but 
also that Set was another name for Salatis or Apepi, the Hyksos king, who must therefore also represent Shem. 
Naturally, however, writers who cling to Manetho's scheme of history are chary of identifying Set with Salatis, 
for Manetho separated the two characters by making Set-Typhon one of his demi-gods who reigned before any 
human kings, and by making Salatis the first king of his XVth Dynasty. Because of this difficulty presumably 
one authority writes with some hesitation: 


"The name Salatis and Saites given for the earliest ruler of the Hyksos dynasty would seem intended for 
the name of the Hyksos god Set, or Sutekh" (Journal of the Anthropological Society, 1890). 


While the Cambridge History speaks of "a doubtful king, Setopehti Nubti," and wonders "if he was a king at all 
and not merely the god Set" (Vol. I, p. 313), and Professor Sayce makes the puzzling statement that 


"Professor Maspero and Dr. de Cara considered the prince Salatis in question to have been really the god 
Sutekh" (Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus, p. 39). 


The Professor supports this statement by writing: 


"It is clear that Set-aa-pehti, or Set Nubti, was a Hyksos prince who claimed rule over the whole of Egypt 
and with whom a Hyksos era commenced" (/bid.). 


Professor Lenormant writes in reference to the Hyksos dynasty: 


"The first king of this dynasty was called Set-a-peh Nubti" (Ancient History of the East, p. 220). 


It will, I think, be agreed that this half-reluctant evidence leaves no doubt as to the identity of Salatis with Set, 
and therefore with Shem. 


Manetho further confused matters by inventing a Hyksos dynasty in which Salatis was the first king and Apepi 
the last, but it is clear that both those names were given to Shem, and that the insulting names bestowed upon the 
supposed kings of the dynasty were invented by Manetho for that patriarch. Mr. Osburn, who remarks that those 
names "look like an unpleasant joke," gives them as Salatis, meaning Many Lies, Beon—Filthy Fellow, 
Apachnas—Bond Slave, Assis—Satan, and Apophis or Apepi—Spirit of Evil. 


Manetho's history is being gradually discredited; Professor Duncker mentions many discrepancies in itU44—pDr. 


Hall says that the Hyksos whom Manetho describes as "an ignoble race" were civilized Syrians, H28] and now 
the Sakarra discoveries have shown that the statues labelled by the priests (perhaps at Manetho's instigation) 
with the names of the Hyksos king and Amenemhat III, must be attributed to the earliest period of Egyptian 
history, although Manetho had placed them centuries later. 


Strange to say, however, Manetho himself supports the theory that the Shepherd king was Shem, as Professor 
Duncker shows by writing: 


"If the Shepherds who conquered Egypt had not been Semites, and closely related to the Hebrews, 
Manetho would not have made them the ancestors of the Hebrews and founders of Jerusalem" (History of 
Antiquity, Vol. I, p. 127). 


Nor, we may be sure, unless he had known that Typhon represented Shem, the father of the Hebrews and builder 
of Jerusalem, would Plutarch have stated that the Egyptians were "mingling their fabulous legends" with "the 
narratives of the Jews" when they described that god as "the father of Judea and Jerusalem." 


Was not Mr. Massey on the right track when he wrote: 


"the Sut-Typhonians—the people, so to say, of the Great Bear and the Dog Star—who were the most 
learned astronomers of Egypt and the builders of the Great Pyramid ..." (Book of Beginnings, Vol. II, p. 
397). 


He also supports my claims by writing: 
"King Kufu, of the [Vth Dynasty, is a representative of the god Sut" (Set) (/bid., Vol. II, p. 368). 


According to the Modern Review for April 1881, Mr. Massey's claim was that "the first time observed and 
registered was Sut-Typhonian, and the writer maintains that the Typhonian religion and types are the oldest 
extant, whether in Egypt or out of it." Could more remarkable unintentional evidence be found for the theory 
that everything true and beneficial for mankind came down from the time of Adam through Shem? The Egyptian 
priests themselves were surely referring to Shem's arrival in Egypt, establishment of law and order, and 
execution of Nimrod when they wrote of one of their fabulous Ramesside kings: 


"He is as Set, when he is indignant, he adjusted the whole land which was in insurrection ... he slaughtered 
the abominable who were in the land of Tameri" (Egypt). 


Professor Sayce comments upon these lines, "Typhon is Set or Sutekh, originally the God of War and Strangers" 
(Records of the Past). That Shem's reign in Egypt was referred to in the following lines is equally clear: 


"It came to pass that the land of Egypt was held by the impure ... the impure in the district of Aamu ... 
their chief king Apepi in the city Avaris, the whole land did homage to him with their handiwork, paying 


tribute alike from the good produce of Tameri, etc." (/bid., Vol. I, p. 6). 


Sir Ernest Budge says that Tameri or Tamera was another name for Egypt (Egyptian Literature, pp. 53, 110-64). 
The Cambridge History says that according to an inscription the Hyksos brought "many of the Amu" to Egypt 
(Vol. I, p.232). Mr. Massey writes: 


"The city of Avaris, says Manetho, was Typho's city" (Book of Beginnings, Massey, Vol. II, p. 404). 
Shem as the Pyramid Builder and Melchizedec 


Having identified the god Shu with Shem, Set-Typhon with Shu, and the Hyksos king Salatis with Set-Typhon, it 
only remains to complete the chain by linking up Salatis with the Pyramid Builder, who was called Shufu or 
Khufu in the inscriptions; Cheops, Comastes Saophis or Chemmis by the Greeks, and Philitis by the informants 
of Herodotus. 


Egyptologists have apparently been afraid of identifying Philitis with Salatis, in spite of the evidence which 
stares them in the face, because of Manetho's king lists in which Philitis is placed in the [Vth Dynasty and 
Salatis in the XVth. Professor Sayce writes dubiously: 


"Philitis, or Philition, standing for Salatis the first king of the Shepherds ... but the connection between the 
pyramids and the Hyksos is difficult to discover" (Herodotus, Edited by Sayce, p. 19). 


Another authority says: 


"The name Salatis is corrupted by Herodotus or his copyists into Philitis, as it would seem" (Journal of the 
Anthropological Society, No. 19). 


On the other hand, the German professors, Duncker and Eisenlohr, concluded years ago that Philitis and Salatis 
were identical, and Professor Duncker shows that that identification was also accepted by M. Budinger in his 


work, Zur Egypt Forschung Herodt's.442! These opinions have now been justified by the Sakarra discoveries 
which allow us to relegate the statue labelled by the priests as that of Salatis (or Apepi) to the Pyramid Age. 
Herodotus and his copyists need no longer be suspected of having "corrupted" the name Salatis into that of 
Philitis, the fact being, I claim, that both names were applied to Shem. 


Herodotus, who says that the Egyptians invented the name Philitis or Philition because they hated the king who 


built the Pyramid, and would not mention his real name, H50 must surely have wondered why they chose so 
pleasing a name for one whose memory they detested, for Philition is a Greco-Egyptian word meaning "lover of 
righteousness or rectitude." Perhaps he fancied they were being sarcastic, and probably they were, but another 
reason for their choice can be suggested. As we have seen, foreign, and especially Hebrew words, were 
introduced into the Egyptian inscriptions, and it seems probable that "Philition" was equivalent to the Hebrew 
word Melchizedec—which has a similar meaning—"King of Righteousness," for the priests seem to have 


known, like the Jews who compiled the Targum, that Melchizedec was Shem. HH 


The identification of Melchizedec with Shem 2) naturally seems incredible to people who find it difficult to 
believe in the great age ascribed to Shem in the Bible, namely six hundred years, for since he is said to have 
been one hundred years old at the time of the Deluge (about 2348 B.C.) he must have been nearly five hundred 
at the time that Melchizedec met Abraham (Gen. xiv), whose date is given as 1996-1821 B.C. (Cambridge 
History, Vol. I, p. 166). 


In Jerusalem, however, no doubt can have been felt as to the great age of Shem, for 


"the Jews, in admitting this official or personal superiority of Melchizedec to Abraham, sought to account 
for it by alleging that the royal priest was no other than Shem, the most pious of Noah's sons" 
(Kitto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, Vol. III, p. 25). 


M. Lenormant writes: 


"The commonly received opinion among the Jews, according to Jerome, and also among the Samaritans, 
was that Melchizedec was the patriarch Shem" (Ancient History of the East, p. 83). 


Mr. Massey discovered from the Egyptian inscriptions the identity of Melchizedec with the god Sutekh or Set, 
whom we have identified with Shem. He writes: 


"Melchizedek, the Hebrew form of Sutekh, was the Set of Egypt" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. I, p. 3). 
The same writer links up Melchizedec with Khufu the Pyramid Builder through the god Set by saying: 
"King Khufu of the [Vth Dynasty is a representative of the god Sut [Set]" (/bid., Vol. I, p. 368). 


Is it possible in view of this combined evidence of Shem's identity with Melchizedec to reject the Bible 


statement of Shem's great age?L133) 


There is reason to believe that some of the Israelites who had been captives in Babylon wandered into India 
carrying with them the story of Shem and his reign in Egypt, for Tamo-Vasta, the hero of an Indian legend, has 


been identified with Philitis the Pyramid Builder by other writers. 4341 Tamo-Vasta is said to have been "a child 
of prayer, wise and devout," and to have prayed for certain successes "which were granted to him." We read that 
he "came into Egypt with a chosen people, entered it without any declaration of war, and began to administer 
among the people and to give them a good king." 


Dr. Seiss writes: 


"This Tamo-Vasta is represented as a king of a powerful people called the Pali, or Shepherds ... they are 
likewise called Palistinze, which name has close affinity with the Philition of Herodotus ... it would appear 
that the Shepherd prince connected with the building of the Great Pyramid was from Arabia and 
subsequently located in Palestine." 


The statement that Tamo-Vasta and his "chosen people" entered Egypt "without any declaration of war" reminds 
us of Manetho's story of the conquest of Egypt "without a battle" by the Hyksos king (Shem), and also that Set- 
Typhon (Shem) is said to have won the Egyptian throne by diplomacy; these coincidences leaving little doubt 
that the original of Tamo-Vasta was Shem. 


Granted that Shem was Melchizedec—the Priest of the Most High God (Heb. vii)—it seems possible that the 
Hyksos statue now in the Cairo Museum representing two priests standing behind an altar portrays the brothers 
Shem and Japhet, for although the features have been chipped away until the faces look scarcely human, the 
similarity of the two figures suggests a close relationship, and the one undamaged brow is of a nobly intellectual 
type. Even before the Sakarra discoveries justified the belief that these so-called Hyksos statues belonged to the 
Pyramid Age, Colonel Garnier had suggested that this statue of two priests represents the builders of the two 
great pyramids; he wrote: 


"It seems extremely probable, therefore, that the group in granite stated to be of the Shepherd period, now 
in the Museum of Cairo, of two persons with long hair and flowing beards, are these two kings ... the 
group is said to be of the most perfect execution and this alone tends to identify it with the Pyramid era, 
the sculptures of which far exceed in perfection everything which followed it" (Worship of the Dead, p. 
296). 


Several Egyptian texts suggest that the efforts of Shem and Japhet to convert the Egyptians, and their religious 
customs were always remembered. We read, for instance: 


"Shu and Tefnut are full of solicitude for the substance of the heart, they weep much" (Records of the Past, 
Vol. VI, p. 115), 


and 


"When Shu and Tefnut weep much and water falls from their eyes, it changes into cedars that produce 
incense" (/bid.). 


Mr. Massey again offers involuntary evidence by remarking: 

"Shu and Tefnut are a form of lion-gods fighting against the wicked" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. II, p. 240). 
And the following words are also suggestive: 

"Sem is the Sun with two tall plumes—the lion-gods called the Sems, his ministers" (/bid., Vol. II, p. 259). 


If only the priests had carved upon the statue of the two priests the names of Shu and Tefnut there could have 
been no doubt that it represents Shem and Japhet. 5I 


Since both Typhon and the Hyksos king, who we have seen represents Shem, were said by the Egyptians to have 
built Jerusalem, it seems certain that that city was built by Shem, although one might infer otherwise from the 
Prophet Ezekiel who, denouncing the sins of Jerusalem, says: "Your mother was an Hittite, and your father an 
Amorite" (xiv. 45). His words, however, allow the inference that Shem built Jerusalem upon the site of an earlier 
Canaanitish town or village, and the Prophet Isaiah supports this view by calling Jerusalem Ariel—lion of God 
—the name found upon Egyptian monuments and only applicable to Shem. 


Assuming therefore that Jerusalem was built by Shem, and that he was Melchizedec, King of Salem, "to whom 
even the patriarch Abraham gave a tenth of the spoils" (Heb. vii. 4), it follows that it must have been he of 
whom Christ spoke when he said: "Swear not by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great King" (Matt. v. 35). The 
only other man to whom that title could have applied was David, and Jerusalem itself was never called his 

city $e it was its suburb—Sion—consisting of a castle and palace—which was called the City of David, as 
was Bethlehem, more than twenty times in the Bible. It seems certain, therefore, that Christ referred to Shem as 
the great King, and how natural it seems that it was upon him, to whose transcendent qualities and virtues even 
the Egyptian priests bore witness, that this Divine testimonial was conferred. 


The Great Pyramid and Semti's Tablet 


The belief that the Builder of the Great Pyramid was Shem of whom wonderful things can be gathered from 
ancient records—sacred and profane—prepares one to accept the claim first put forward by Professor Piazzi 


Smythe H57 that the Pyramid is the actual building of which the Prophet Isaiah spoke, saying: 


"There shall be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to 
the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and a witness unto the Lord of Hosts" (xix. 19). 


Scientists have discovered that the Pyramid fulfils to the letter the first part of this prophecy. A recent writer 
says: the Pyramid stands 


"literally in the centre of Egypt, which geologically, graphically, and historically is confined to that part 
lying between the coast and the 30th parallel of latitude, that is, the region of the Nile Delta, or Lower 
Egypt as it is called to-day." 


Besides which, 


"The Pyramid stands on a meridian which divides the Delta in two equal parts, and at the same time it is 
situated at the borders of Egypt on the edge of the Libyan Desert." 


And as the same writer adds: 


"The Great Pyramid fulfils another geographical position; it marks the centre of the Land's surface of the 
earth, a fact first pointed out by Professor Piazzi Smythe" (Mystery of the Great Pyramid, Stewart). 


In addition to this a belief is spreading, based upon scientific and historical research, that the Pyramid is 
fulfilling the last part of Isaiah's prophecy—that in fact it was built like the altar raised by the Israelites in the 
time of Joshua, "not for burnt offerings nor for sacrifices, but that it may be a witness that the Lord is God" 
(Josh. xxii. 26), and that it is now witnessing to the faithfulness of God's promises to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph. According to the Prophet it was in the "latter days" that the Pyramid was to give its testimony, and it 
seems clear that this was the Builder's intention, for he sealed it up in such a way that it was never re-entered 
until the ninth century A.D., when, at immense cost, an entrance was made through the solid masonry at the 
command of an Arab prince, and no thorough investigation of the interior was possible before this scientific age. 


Pyramid students believe that even the builders of the later pyramids knew nothing about the interior of the 
building, with the exception of Menkaure (or Mycerinus), the builder of the third pyramid, who is believed to 
have been the great Builder's son, and is thought to have had his father's plans in his possession, as he seems to 
have made an attempt to reproduce the chambers and passages inside the Pyramid. That the Builder left 
important documents which may have included a plan of the interior of his building is suggested by Manetho's 
statement that Khufu 


"wrote a sacred book which was regarded by the Egyptians as a work of great importance" 
(Cory's Fragments, p. 102). 


The fact that Manetho mentioned the book at all indicates the importance of the work, and since some 
explanation seems necessary for the curious fact that he describes it as sacred after saying that its author was 


"arrogant to the gods," H58] it has been suggested that Khufu may have repented before he died, but if the priests 


had meant to give that impression they would hardly have said that upon his death he ordered his attendants to 


bury him secretly for fear that his subjects should tear his body to pieces.U2 My own belief is that Manetho's 
remark was another of his sudden bursts of candour, and that Shem did leave behind him religious writings and 
also plans of the Great Pyramid which were preserved by his royal descendants from the time of his son 
Menkaure, who, as Herodotus relates, 


"opened again the temples which his father Cheops [Khufu or Shufu] had closed, restored the worship of 
the Gods, and was honoured more than any Egyptian king" (Lib. II, p. 129). 


From which we gather that Menkaure would have had little use for Shem's religious writings, and my belief is 
that from his time those documents were hidden away in the royal archives until the thirteenth century B.C., 
when they fell into the hands of the priests during the revolution against Amenhotep IV, who, judging by the 
Hebrew-like psalms and texts, attributed to him, had in all probability found and studied them. 


The above conjectures are encouraged by the fact that the priests ascribed the chapter of the Book of the 


Dead containing the Hebrew-like texts already mentioned to the reign of King Semti, H6% who is placed in the 
king lists after Menes and Narmer (Ham and Nimrod), and evidently represented Shem, although Manetho 
obscured that fact by inventing other kings of the 1st Dynasty called Semsu Semempses, and Semerkhet, and by 
placing about twenty names of otherwise unknown kings between them and the Pyramid Builder (Shem); but the 
fact that a plague was said to have ravaged Egypt in Semti's reign which matches the libels invented about the 


Hyksos king, is another sign that Semti represented Shem, and this is further indicated by the fact that the only 
human beings mentioned in the Book of the Dead are Semti, Khufu (both of whom can be identified with Shem), 
Mycerinus, and "Heru-ta-tef," both the latter said to be sons of Khufu. 


Striking evidence that King Semti represents Shem exists in the British Museum in the shape of a small ebony 
tablet known as "Semti's Tablet," which, by anyone who has recognized Shem under the disguises of Shu, Set- 
Typhon, Besh, Apep, Salatis, and Philitis, can only be regarded as a satirical cartoon aimed at Shem, for all those 
characters can be traced upon it. My authorities for the various interpretations given below will be found in 
Appendix I. 


In one corner is seen over the figure of Semti an outstretched arm holding a water-pot, symbol of Nu (Noah), 
while above, at the end of a long neck is the head of an ass, the symbol of Set (Shem), the whole group of signs 
meaning "Shem, son of Noah." Semti wears the long hair and beard of the Shepherd kings, and obviously 
represents Philitis as well as Salatis, for just below him is the hieroglyphic for a temple or "great house," and in 
it the growing plant, symbol of Shu or Set (Shem), the two signs combined presumably meaning "the great 
house of Set or Sutech," in other words, "the Great Pyramid of Shem." Semti is probably in the act of building 
the Pyramid, for he seems to be placing a plank upon four upright pillars, representing either "the pillars of Shu," 
so often mentioned in inscriptions or, perhaps, the four cardinal points which might refer to the perfect 
orientation of the Pyramid. Near these signs is Mentu, the lion couchant, symbol of the Shepherd race, and 
above him is the hinder thigh or bent sickle of Typhon. In the right-hand corner of the Tablet Semti dances 
wildly before Osiris, presumably as an insult to Shem, for in the inscriptions dancing is denounced as an 
unseemly pastime, fit only for slaves. In his hands are held what look much like a mason's square and hammer, 
indicating no doubt his prowess as a builder, and round him are grouped seven objects, the seven stars or 
"turners-round" of Typhon (the Great Bear), emblematic probably of Shem's seven companions in the Ark. 
Below these signs Besh strides along wearing his three feathers and carrying a large knife, which agrees with the 
titles: "He of the long strides" and "the Slaughterer," given to Shem in the Book of the Dead. Close to Besh is a 
pair of legs walking swiftly and supporting the water-pot of Noah, signs reminiscent of the text in the same 
work, "Apep's legs were cut off in the battle." The tie and club (signifying both Typhon and the Great Sphinx) 
also appear upon the Tablet, while the Tusk which means "vile," and a row of small birds signifying 
"worthlessness," combine to show the whole production to be a spiteful jest at Shem's expense. 


Semti's Tablet is, as it were, the clasp to the chain of evidence which identifies the Pyramid Builder with Shem 
and, in my opinion from the point of usefulness, it ranks next to the Rosetta Stone, which has given the key to 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


A Proposed Outline of History between 2000 and 1300 B.C. 


Before considering the importance of the discovery that Shem built the Great Pyramid, some attempt must be 
made to fill up the blank in Egyptian history left by the rejection of Manetho's king lists and his stories of the 
XIIth Dynasty and subsequent Hyksos conquest. Therefore, having replaced his three first dynasties by the reign 
of Ham and Nimrod, and having identified his Semti of the Ist Dynasty with his Khufu of the IVth Dynasty and 
both those kings with Shem, I shall now offer a hypothetical outline of history for the period between Shem's 
building of the Pyramid (about 2140 B.C.) and the reign of Amenhotep IV (about 1300 B.C.). 


Probably Herodotus was well informed when he wrote: 


"The Pyramid Builder was succeeded by his brother Chephren, who built a pyramid and reigned fifty-six 
years" (Cory's Fragments, p. 155). 


And there is no reason to doubt the further information handed down by both Herodotus and Diodorus that 
Chephren (Khafra) was succeeded by Menkaure (Mycerinus), whom the priests described as the son of Khufu 


and who "was credited with a very long reign by the Greeks."0] 


Chephren was, I believe, Japhet, for unless that patriarch had been an outstanding figure in Egyptian history he 


would hardly have been coupled with Shem in Egyptian mythology,&! and my suggestion is that he ruled the 
country after Shem's departure and was succeeded by his nephew Mycerinus, one of the sons born to Shem in 


later years, whose names are not mentioned in the Bible. H63 


After describing the hatred of the priests for the memory of the two first pyramid builders of Gizeh on account 
of "the toil and labour" they had inflicted upon their subjects, Diodorus says of Mycerinus, who built the third 
pyramid: 


"This king, they say, detesting the severity of the former kings, carried himself all his days gently and 
graciously towards all His Subjects ... besides other things, he expended vast Sums of Money upon 
Oracles and Worship of the Gods; bestowing large Gifts upon honest Men whom he judged to be injured 
and to be hardly dealt with in the Courts of Justice" (Times History, Vol. I, p. 95). 


Clearly Mycerinus must have inflicted as much labour upon his subjects as his predecessors had done, for he not 
only built the third pyramid of Gizeh, but also a smaller one at Abu Roash, so there must have been some other 
reason for the intense hatred of those earlier kings, and what could it have been but that, as Diodorus was told, 
they closed the temples and abolished the sacrifices. Obviously Shem and Japhet had suppressed the Hamitic 
practices and Mycerinus had re-established them; as Herodotus says: 


"He opened again the temples which his father Cheops had closed, restored the worship of the gods, and 
was more honoured than any Egyptian king" (Lib. I, 129). 


Now according to the Bible, Shem lived until about 1848 B.C., and if Mycerinus was one of his younger sons 
mentioned but not named in the Bible, and if he lived as long as Shem's elder son Arphaxad, i.e. four hundred 
years, the interesting possibility presents itself that he was the Pharaoh of Joseph's time, for Jacob and Joseph 
were in Egypt in the eighteenth century B.C. This fact would offer yet another reason for the priests' approval of 
Mycerinus, for, as before noted, Joseph's Pharaoh was largely the cause of their rise to power. 


It would also explain several puzzling circumstances connected with that Pharaoh—for instance, although an 
apostate presumably, Mycerinus as a son of Shem would naturally have had the clear conception of the God of 
Israel shown by the Pharaoh's words referring to Joseph: 


"Can we find such a one as this is, a man in whom the spirit of God is?" (Gen. xli. 38). 


Strange words, it will be agreed, when uttered by the king of pagan Egypt. Mycerinus may also have realized 
that Joseph was descended from his elder and most distinguished brother Arphaxad, and this would explain the 
almost regal honours he conferred upon Joseph and his respectful behaviour to Joseph's father, the Shepherd 
Jacob, from whom he accepted a blessing. 


Again, the knowledge that Jacob and his sons represented the chosen branch of his own family would help to 
explain his command to Joseph: 


"The land of Egypt is before thee; in the best of the land make thy father and brethren to dwell" (Gen. 
xlvii). 


A bold as well as generous offer, for he told Joseph that "every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians" 
(xlvii. 34), which suggests that he knew of the hostility fostered by the priests against the great Shepherd King 
and everything connected with him. 


Thus the theory that Joseph's Pharaoh was the son of Shem throws light upon this dramatic chapter of Bible 
history, and it not only offers an explanation of the apparently eccentric behaviour of that Pharaoh, but also 


imparts fresh interest to the contemporary statue of Mycerinus (now in the British Museum), 6# the weak, 
good-natured face of which may well be that of the Pharaoh who, while knowing of the One God, allowed the 
priests to set up false gods, and laid the responsibility of the state upon Joseph's youthful shoulders at a most 
critical period of his country's history (Gen. xli). 


The head of this statue has been cut away and flattened like that of Amenemhat III in the same gallery, and this 
at first sight gives the face a debased appearance, but an unmistakable family likeness can be traced in it to those 
of the Amenemhat and Apepi statues, which I believe to be portraits of Ham and Shem. Professor Petrie, who 
concludes that Joseph's Pharaoh was a Hyksos king, writes with reference to the Bible story: "Here we read of 
the investiture of a vizier under the Hyksos ... creating him royal-seal bearer and giving him the honour of the 
second chariot" (Tanis, p. 17). 


The mere possibility that the statue of Mycerinus is a contemporary portrait of Joseph's Pharaoh has seemed 
worth noting, and I cannot refrain from suggesting that Joseph himself and his wife may be portrayed in the 


exquisite work labelled "a priest or high official and his wife," H®] which Sir Ernest Budge describes as 
"undoubtedly one of the most beautiful examples of Egyptian sculpture in the British Museum. It has been 
provisionally dated XVIIIth Dynasty, but to my mind is certainly older judging by the beauty and realism of the 
sculpture and the lion's-claw feet of the throne upon which the couple are seated—an obvious link with the 
earliest statues of the Shepherd Kings. 


Excepting Joseph it seems impossible that any young Egyptian—other than a king—could have been portrayed 
in so royal a manner; but Joseph, we are told, was "made ruler over all the land of Egypt," and to him was said: 


"I am Pharaoh, and without thee shall no man lift up his hand or foot in all the land." 


The excellent state of preservation of this statue may be due to the gratitude felt for Joseph's memory by the 
priests who owed the rise of their power to the fact that under his government they had been allowed to retain 
their possessions during the years of famine, when the rest of the Egyptians exchanged theirs for food. 


The lovable character of Joseph as seen in the Bible story seems to have inspired certain words in a legend of 
which Professor Brugsch writes: 


"Not the smallest doubt can be raised as to whether the last words of the inscription relate to an historical 
fact or not ... there remains ... but one fair inference that the 'many years of famine’ in the days of Baba 
must correspond to 'the seven years of famine’ under Joseph's Pharaoh, who was one of the Shepherd 
Kings" (Egypt under the Pharaohs, pp. 121-2). 


The words ascribed to "Baba," which might almost have been uttered by Joseph, are 


"I loved my father, I honoured my mother, mild was my heart, free from violent anger, I went out of the 
door of my house with a benevolent heart; I stood there with a refreshing hand ... I collected corn, as a 
friend of the harvest god, I was watchful at the time of sowing, and when a famine arose lasting many 
years, I distributed corn to the city each year of famine" (Egypt under the Pharaohs). 


In this inscription the god Mentu is mentioned, which indicates Baba's connection with the Shepherd race of 
which "Mentu" was the symbol, and the name Baba itself is very significant as being one of the mythological 
pseudonyms of Shem. 


Sir Ernest Budge gives another legend which, although the priests' sense of humour is conspicuous in it, "recalls 
the seven years of famine that took place in Egypt when Joseph was there," H66] so we may conclude that Joseph 


was long remembered in Egypt as a benefactor. 


The priests' statement that Mycerinus was a son of Khufu allows the assumption that he lived as long as Shem's 
other son Arphaxad (438 years), 462) and may have outlived Joseph, who was of a later and comparatively short- 


lived generation (as we gather from Jacob's remark regarding his own age), 68] and probably died about 1700 
B.C. Mycerinus may even have lived until the beginning of the sixteenth century, about which time Aahmes, the 
first king of the XVIIIth Dynasty, is believed to have reigned. 


This Aahmes (presumably a descendant of Mycerinus born after the death of Joseph) may have been the Pharaoh 
who "knew not Joseph," and who instigated the persecution of the Israelites which resulted in the Exodus in the 


thirteenth century B.C., for he was said to have carried on the war against the Hyksos!4©2!__the priests' way 
probably of hinting at that persecution. 


The period between the approximate dates proposed for Aahmes and Amenhotep IV gives ample time for the 
seven intervening kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and thus we can trace back to Shem the ancestry of Amenhotep 
IV, the last authentic king of that dynasty, and better understand why the priests buried with the body of the so- 
called Tut-ankh-amon, who is now believed to have been Amenhotep's son, the Shepherd Crook Sceptre and a 
throne, for with that young man the dynasty of Shepherd Kings came to an end. 


In replacing Manetho's long list of kings with these comparatively few names I am not only justified by the 
possibility that Mycerinus lived for several centuries, but also by the fact that while the priests recited to 
Herodotus a list of 330 kings they only gave details about three of them, and the historian, evidently regarding 
the rest as of doubtful authenticity, only entered those three in his notebook. That the priests were making a joke 
of it all is shown by the fact that the first of the three monarchs was Menes, the second a queen called Nitocris, 
and the third Meeris, for we have identified both Menes and Meeris with Ham, and Nitocris was probably another 
name for Naamah his wife. Referring to the list of 330 kings, Professor Sayce writes indignantly: 


"no educated Egyptian could have alleged that a king of the XIIth Dynasty [Mceris] who was not even the 
last monarch of that dynasty itself closed the line of Pharaohs" (The Egyptians of the Hebrews and 
Herodotus, p. 247). 


But where in Egypt could educated Egyptians have been found except in the temple libraries, and as the 
Professor tells us, Herodotus 


"was ushered into what was perhaps the library of the temple, and there a scribe read to him out of a roll 
the names of three hundred and thirty kings, beginning with Menes and ending with Meeris" (bid., p. 
247). 


That the list of kings was an elaborate fake does not seem to have occurred to the Professor, but then few 
Egyptologists take into account the peculiar psychology of the priests. Mr. Osburn, who wrote in the last century, 
was one who did. He says: 


"The original lists which declared that Egypt had been for more than five thousand years under the rule of 
mortal men and for more than thirty thousand years before that governed by the gods, was the exoteric or 
external doctrine for the vulgar, or in other words, for anyone who chose or who could be made to believe 
it. The canonical numbers, on the other hand, were the esoteric or inner doctrine, taught secretly in the 
cloister of the temples to those whose proficiency in such inquiries enabled them to discover that the 
vulgar figures were impossible. Those canonical numbers have come to us from the same people as those 
who authorized the impossible lists; the lying spirit of exaggeration would be at work in them also, and 
they are therefore just as little entitled to belief" (Monumental History, Osburn, Vol. I, p. 184). 


Shem's "Sacred Book" and Its Influence upon Amenhotep IV 


I have already suggested that when Manetho spoke of the Pyramid Builder's sacred book he knew of religious 
documents which Shem had left in Egypt, and I shall now try to explain my reasons for believing that those 
documents were in the possession of the priests for many centuries after the death of Amenhotep IV, and were 
made use of by them in concocting the inscriptions which they placed upon the monuments. 


Reference has been made more than once to inscriptions resembling the Hebrew Scriptures which have been 
found upon very ancient buildings at Sakarra, and reasons for my belief that they were copied from Shem's 
writings can be produced; but before this is done I must explain that those Hebrew-like inscriptions are included 
in the collection of so-called funeral texts now known as the Book of the Dead, the title of which, as Sir Ernest 
Budge writes, was invented 


"in the first quarter of the nineteenth century by the pioneer Egyptologists who possessed no exact 
knowledge of their contents" (Book of the Dead. Published by the British Museum, 1920). 


As one would expect, assuming that parts of the Book of the Dead were copied from Shem's writings, while the 
rest was concocted by the Egyptian priests, that work contains an extraordinary mixture of good and evil which 
Sir Ernest Budge tries to explain by saying that "the high morality and spiritual beliefs" found in it belong to 
"the introducers of the book," and the "semi-barbarous element, crude notions, and fantastic imageries" to the 
"indigenous peoples"; but the fact that all the inscriptions in question are in hieroglyphics (i.e. the priestly 
writing) goes far to establish my claim that the priests must be held responsible for the "semi-barbarous 
element," and that the Hebrew character of "the highly moral element and the spiritual beliefs" was derived from 
Shem's writings, together with the dignified style noticeable even in the mythological effusions; the last fact 
explaining why (to quote again Sir Ernest Budge) 


"The poetry of the Egyptians is wholly unlike that of western nations, but closely resembles the 
rhythmical numbers with which we are all familiar in the Book of Psalms, the Song of Solomon, etc." 
(Egyptian Literature, 1914, p. 241). 


It seems certain that the priests were hinting that their inscriptions were largely derived from Shem when they 
practically ascribed the whole of their Book of the Dead to Manetho's King Semti of the Ist Dynasty, whom we 
have identified with Shem. Sir Ernest Budge speaks of "the so-called LXIVth Chapter of the Book of the Dead, 
which is said to be a summary of the whole book, and to have been found in the reign of Semti, a king of the Ist 


Dynasty." [120] 


One reason for believing that Shem's writings remained in Egypt for centuries is that that theory throws fresh 
light upon the religious revolt of the Heretic King Amenhotep IV against the priests of Amen; but to understand 
how it does so we must glance at a former chapter, where we have seen that Amenhotep's father, Amenhotep II, 
and his grandfather, Thothmes IV, were also called heretics by the priests, and that it must have been in the reign 
of the latter that the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt took place. It will be remembered that I deduced from 
those facts that the miraculous events recorded in the Bible were the cause of the conversion of those two kings. 
But the problem remains—why was the third heretic king, the young Amenhotep IV, who was born some years 
after the Exodus, the first to establish publicly in Egypt the worship of the God of Israel, thereby showing 
himself even more zealous in that cause than his predecessors, although they too had risked much in allowing 
the all-powerful priests to see that they no longer followed the old pagan practices? 


The only explanation of this curious fact is, I claim, that Amenhotep IV had discovered Shem's religious 
writings which had lain neglected in the royal archives since the time of Mycerinus, and that he had been deeply 
influenced by them; just as in after years the young king Josiah of Judah was roused to religious fervour and 
energetic action by the discovery in the Temple at Jerusalem of the Book of the Law of Moses, which had lain 
out of sight and mind during the reigns of his predecessors. But while Josiah's revival of religion was universally 
welcomed by the Israelites, Amenhotep's attempted reformation infuriated the Egyptian priests and resulted in 
his destruction and the downfall of the Egyptian monarchy. 


If I am right in believing that Amenhotep IV discovered Shem's sacred book, we may be sure that an event 
which had such far-reaching consequences would have been alluded to in the inscriptions, and among the 
Egyptian legends which have come down to us there is one which looks very much like a parody of it. In the 
legend a young prince is told by a magician of a wonderful book lying at the bottom of a lake guarded by 
serpents, to get which he risks his life, rendering helpless a gigantic serpent, said to be immortal, by cutting it in 
half and smearing the two halves with sand to prevent them reuniting. As the story is possibly a travesty of that 
of Amenhotep's discovery of Shem's writings, the following extract from it may be found interesting; we read: 


"The book was contained in an iron chest sunk in the middle of the river at Coptos; in the iron box was a 

bronze box, in the bronze box a box of palm-tree wood, which again contained a box of ebony and ivory, 

in which was a silver box, which contained a gold box, the true receptacle of the book" (Myths of Ancient 
Egypt, Lewis Spence, p. 269). 


In the various translations of the legend the prince is depicted as deeply affected by the book and refusing to part 
with it. One version says that its pages acquainted him "with all the secrets of heaven and earth," and that when 
"he grasped the book he ascended to heaven with marvellous swiftness," which refers presumably to 
Amenhotep's spiritual exaltation after studying the writings of Shem; and by saying that the prince was drowned 


with the book bound to his body by a strip of linen the priests probably referred to his martyrdom. HH 


Upon the ruined walls and boundary stones of the little city at Tel-el-Amarna, to which Amenhotep retired for 
the purpose of worshipping one God, have been found inscriptions which might have been copied from the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and which help to prove the nature of the religion for which Amenhotep sacrificed his 
kingdom. Interspersed with these inscriptions had been placed caricatures of the king and his family 
worshipping a grotesque object evidently meant for the sun, and my belief is that after Amenhotep's death and 
the destruction of his city the priests, knowing that Shem's writings had been indirectly the cause of the city's 


downfall, amused themselves by placing extracts from those writings upon its walls. HZA 


As already mentioned, there are signs that the city was the scene of mysterious activities soon after its 
destruction, and the mischievous mocking spirit of the men who took part in those activities is evidenced, not 
only by the absurdity of the drawings upon the walls, but also by several busts of Amenhotep which are 
obviously caricatures of one or two fine portraits which were presumably discovered amongst the ruins by his 
enemies. 


Egyptologists who believe in the sincerity of the artists and assume that the Amarna drawings were 
commissioned by Amenhotep himself, find it difficult to account for the caricatures of the king and royal family. 
For example, after making the curious suggestion that 


"Quite possibly the king developed an insane admiration for his degenerating body, and Bek and the 
courtiers had to pander to this perverted idea of beauty." 


Dr. Hall seems to relent and adds: 


"This perversion contrasts strangely with the lofty character of the king's religious and philosophical ideas, 
and still more with the beauty of his poetry" (Ancient History of the Near East, p. 306). 


And after saying that all the six daughters of Amenhotep are represented with the same type of countenance and 
that "this was natural," Dr. Hall admits that "it is by no means natural that many of the courtiers should, as they 
do, show in the reliefs a decided approximation to the same degenerate type"; this fact alone proving to my mind 
that the Amarna drawings cannot be taken seriously. 


I suggest that one of the priests' crowning jokes may have been to make hideous images of Shem's mythological 
representative Besh, the model for which was evidently one of the Hyksos lion sphinxes, for insertion in the 


tomb of Amenhotep's mother—the great Queen Thi—at Tel-el-Amarna, where they have been found; and since 
in their drawings they depict Amenhotep as weak and effeminate, the coloured bust now to be seen in the British 
Museum, where it is labelled as Queen Nefertiti, was probably another of their jokes. The large ears betray, in 
my opinion, the real sex of the original, and that it was not a portrait of Nefertiti seems proved by the fragment 
of an inlay head of that Queen, of which a photograph appears in the Journal of Egyptian Archceology (1922). It 
will be noted in the reproduction given here that the ears are covered, as was probably the custom with the 


women of ancient Egypt. H 
Shem's Writings 


Egyptologists have one and all taken for granted that the Hebrew-like psalms and texts upon the walls of Tel-el- 
Amarna were composed by Amenhotep IV, whom they therefore acclaim as the inventor of "a religion second 
only to Christianity," and as a great religious teacher, philosopher, and poet. But seeing that almost identical 
words have been found at Sakarra in texts attributed to the reign of King Semti of the Ist Dynasty who can be 
identified with Shem, it is easier to believe that they were written by the great patriarch than by the short-lived 
Egyptian king; and this belief naturally increases their value, for how wonderful to think that they enable us to 
look back four thousand years right into the soul of Melchizedek—the Priest of the Most High God. 


Some idea of the contents of the writings is given in the following, passage by Mr. Weigall, who, writing with 
the conviction that their author was Amenhotep IV (Akhnaton), says: 


"His heart seemed to fill to repletion with gratitude to God. 'O Lord, how manifold are Thy works' was his 
constant cry. 'The whole land is in joy and holiday because of Thee. They shout to the height of heaven, 
they receive joy and gladness when they see Thee.' As the psalmist sang, 'The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
not want,' Akhnaton, in the fulness of his heart, cried, 'There is no poverty for him who hath set Thee in 
his heart; such an one cannot say, O that I had'" (Akhnaton Pharaoh of Egypt, 1910, pp. 127-8). 


Comparing one of the psalms found at Tel-el-Amarna verse by verse with Psalm CIV, the same writer says: 


"In face of this remarkable similarity one can hardly doubt that there is a direct connection between the 
two compositions; and it becomes necessary to ask whether both Akhnaton's hymns and this Hebrew 
psalm were derived from a common Syrian source, or whether Psalm CTV is derived from this Pharaoh's 
original poem. Both views are permissible; but in consideration of Akhnaton's peculiar ability and 
originality there seems considerable likelihood that he is the author in the first instance of this gem of the 
psalter" (Akhnaton Pharaoh of Egypt, p. 157). 


My own conviction is that Shem was the author of this psalm, and that any difference between it and the Tel-el- 
Amarna inscriptions is due to the priest's editing. 


The inscriptions of this kind found both at Tel-el-Amarna and in other parts of Egypt should be widely 
published, for they reveal the conception of the Creator cherished by one who lived in the Dawn of History, and 
support St. Paul's solemn pronouncement: 


"From the very creation of the world, His invisible perfections namely, His eternal power and Divine 
nature, have been perceptible and clearly visible from His works" (Rom. i. 20). 


The following texts are quoted from the Book of the Dead: 


"One only art thou, Thou Creator of beings, 
And Thou only makest all that, is created. 
He is one only alone without equal 
Dwelling alone in the holiest of holies. 


God is the One, the One who has made all things. 

God is a spirit, a hidden Spirit, the Spirit of Spirits. 

The great Spirit of Egypt, the Divine Spirit. 

God is from the beginning, and has existed when as yet there was nothing, and whatever is, He made it 
after His way. He is the father of beginnings. God is Eternal. He is everlasting, and without end, Perpetual, 
Eternal. He has endured for endless time, and will exist henceforward for ever. 

God is hidden, and no one has perceived His form. No one hath fathomed His likeness. He is hidden in 
respect of gods and men, and is a mystery from His creatures. 

God is Truth, He lives by Truth, He lives upon Truth, He is the King of Truth. 

God is life and man lives by Him alone. He blows the breath of life into their nostrils. 

God is compassionate to those that fear Him, and hears those who cry unto Him. He protects the weak 
against the strong. 

God knows who knows Him. He rewards those who serve Him, and protects those who follow Him. 
He causes growth to fulfil all desires, 

He never wearies of it. 

He maketh His might a buckler. 

He is not graven in marble, 

As an image bearing a double crown. 

He is not beheld. 

He hath neither ministrants nor offerings; 

He is not adored in sanctuaries; 

His abode is not known. 

No shrine is found with painted figures (of him) 

There is no building that can contain Him. 
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Unknown is His name in heaven, 
He does not manifest His forms. 
Vain are all manifestations of Him" (Book of the Dead, N. de G. Davies, p. 43). 


Had the priests imagined that their hieroglyphics would ever be deciphered, they would hardly have copied 
Shem's writings so faithfully as they must have done in such examples. Although they often travestied the 
writings, that they were deeply impressed by them is indicated by the foreign influence which has been detected 
in Egyptian literature and described as "Hebrew," and especially is the influence remarkable in the Osiris Myth, 
and the obscure references to the Creator to whom they gave various names, as Sir Ernest Budge shows in the 
following words: 


"The supreme god of the Egyptians ... by whatsoever name he is called, Ra, or Tem, or Khepera, or Ptah, 
or Khnemu, or Aton ... is described as ... Lord of heaven, Lord of earth, maker of beings celestial, and of 
beings terrestrial, the One God, who came into being in primeval time, maker of the world, creator of men, 
maker of the sky, creator of the Nile, fashioner of whatsoever is in the waters and creator of their life, 
maker of mountains, creator of men and women, and beasts, and cattle, and the heavens and the earth" 
(British Museum Catalogue, 1909, p. 134). 


It almost seems as if Shem's writings contained a more definite teaching of the doctrine of eternal life than is 
found in the Old Testament, for while we gather from Christ's words! that the Jews searched the Scriptures to 


assure themselves of the promise of Eternal Life, the Egyptians seem to have found it clearly recorded in those 
writings, judging by such texts as the following: 


"I have the power to be born a second time .... I have entered in as a man of no understanding, and I shall 
come forth in the form of a strong spirit, and shall look upon my form which shall be that of men and 
women for ever and ever" (Mystery of the Great Pyramid, Stewart, p. 99). 


That the priests noted the belief in immortality evidenced in Shem's writings and chose to make a mockery of it, 


L175] is also indicated by the jars of food and objects of daily use deposited by them in the tombs they had 
desecrated, as if for the use of the dead, and also by the fact that they placed the scene of the Myth of Osiris in 
the underworld of Spirits. 


The Cambridge History quotes part of a long inscription and describes it as a panegyric on death; it breathes the 
perfect faith in the blessedness of the future life only to be found elsewhere in the New Testament. 


"Death is before us to-day like the convalescence of a sick man, like going forth after an illness (?). Death 
is before me to-day like the smell of myrrh, like the sitting beneath the sail of a boat on a breezy day. 
Death is before me to-day like the longing of a man to see his home when he has spent many years in 
captivity." 


Unnatural as these words might sound when ascribed to Amenhotep—a young man full of ardour for his work of 
reformation—if regarded as the expression of the world-weariness of the aged patriarch, they ring true. The 
commentator in the Cambridge History adds: 


"The whole ends with a short description of the happy fate of the dead, 'they who are over yonder" (Vol. I, 
p. 345). 


Perhaps Amenhotep was inspired to relinquish Canaan to the Israelites by finding among Shem's writings a 
prophecy that that land was to be their inheritance, for such a prophecy was known in Canaan before the time of 
Moses, judging by a letter to Amenhotep IV upon one of the Amarna Tablets in which an old ruler of a 
Canaanitish city about to be attacked by Joshua writes: 


"It is not granted to my sons to take root for me. As the prophets have perceived of old, the race of the foe 
will remain" (Tel-Amarna Letters, Colonel Conder, p. 91). 


The priests probably learnt from Shem's writings that Canaan was the "Promised Land," for it is sometimes 
called in the inscriptions, "God's Land," or "the Holy Land." 


In giving up the idea that Amenhotep composed the psalms and texts found at Tel-el-Amarna, our opinion of 
him must of course be re-adjusted. He can no longer be looked upon as "the first doctrinaire in history," as 
Professor Breasted has called him, nor as a great philosopher or poet, but so far as we can see his actions should 
win for him the noble title of martyr for the true faith, and on the other hand, the importance of regarding Shem 
instead as the author of the Hebrew-like texts and psalms upon the walls of Tel-el-Amarna and other parts of 
Egypt cannot be over-estimated. 


Shem's Prophecies 


My theory that Shem's writings and plans of the Pyramid fell into the hands of the priests after the death of 
Amenhotep IV, seems the only possible explanation of the knowledge displayed in their inscriptions of certain 
scientific facts connected with that building and its internal construction, for it seems certain that from the time 
of its completion the Pyramid had remained a sealed book to the inhabitants of Egypt. Referring to this 
knowledge, a Pyramid student writes: 


"Recent researches show that the literature of ancient Egypt abounds in references to the Great Pyramid 
and its purpose, while its scientific data are also found therein in such detailed co-ordinate relationship 
that the whole Pyramid could be reconstructed from these data alone, even if it had long disappeared like 
the other seven wonders of the world" (The Witness of the Great Pyramid, p. 62). 


One item of knowledge, best explained as derived from Shem's writings, is the unique position of the Pyramid 
only discovered in recent years by scientists, and to which reference is clearly made in a text where the Pyramid 


is called the Shrine of Osiris, and a worshipper of that god is represented as addressing him as "Lord of the 


Shrine which standeth in the middle of the earth." How, except from the Architect's writings, could the 
priests have learnt this astonishing fact, and how else could they have known of the interior chambers and 


passages of their Pyramid, as their Osiris Myth shows they did, for Osiris is represented as enthroned upon 
the step at the end of the Great Gallery which they called the Throne of Radiance, while his dead followers 
proceed along the passages to present themselves before him to be judged, the significant names "Chamber of 
the Open Tomb" and "Chamber of New Birth," being given to the apartments now known as the King's Chamber 
and the Queen's Chamber. 


We have seen that the Myth of Osiris is merely a parody of the judgment and execution of Nimrod (Osiris) by 
Shem, and the imaginary reign of Nimrod in the underworld, and the following description of Nimrod's shadowy 
kingdom shows that the priests were well aware of his evil character and the fate he deserved. One of the 
followers of Osiris is made to say: 


"What is this to which I have come? There is neither water nor air here, its depth is unfathomable, it is as 
dark as the darkest night, and men wander about here helplessly. A man cannot live here and be satisfied, 
and he cannot gratify the cravings of affection." 


Commenting upon these words, Sir Ernest Budge says: 


"The Tuat was not a place of happiness, judging from the description of it in the Per-t-em-hru, or Book of 
the Dead .... There was neither tree nor plant, for it was the 'land where nothing grew' ... and in primitive 
times it was the region of destruction and death, a place where the dead rotted and decayed, a place of 
abomination and horror and terror, and annihilation" (The Book of the Dead, p. 19). 


That the priests had studied Shem's writings and were quoting from them would also be the best explanation of 
what Sir Ernest Budge refers to as "the statement that the forms of every created object were depicted in the 
mind of the Creator before they existed," which, he says, he has found in the Egyptian Creation story and which, 
he remarks, is "especially interesting, for it is reproduced in the writings of several of the early Fathers of the 


Christian Church." HZ8] The statement not only agrees with the teaching of the Old and New Testaments, but 
with the conclusion arrived at by modern scientists that the "stuff" of the universe is "mental" or "a thought in 
the universal mind." 


Granted that the Builder of the Pyramid was Shem, of whom, under the name of Melchizedek, King of 
Righteousness, so mysterious an impression is given in the Epistle to the Hebrews, it seems natural to find 
evidence that he was not only a prophet, but perhaps tbe greatest of the prophets. This evidence has come down 
in various ways, one being the so-called Pyramid Texts, ascribed to the time of Semti, i.e. Shem. Referring to 
one of these inscriptions, the Cambridge History says: "A Saviour is actually predicted," and adds: 


"This type of writing, whether definitely predictive or not, is closely akin to the prophetic writings of the 
Hebrews, and every discussion of the latter must reckon with the possibility of Egyptian models ... as 
Breasted remarks ... this is Messianism nearly a thousand years before its appearance among the Hebrews" 
(Vol. I, p. 346). 


Assuming that Shem was in Egypt centuries before the time of the Hebrew prophets, what a light is thrown upon 
these Messianic predictions. 


While these prophecies of a coming Messiah are ascribed to the earliest period of history, travesties of them are 
found in the Myth of Osiris, which is known to be of much later origin, and this is exactly what we should 
expect if the priests had borrowed from Shem's writings. 


Mr. Stewart, commenting upon the prophecies of a coming Messiah, which he claims are also found inside the 
Great Pyramid, says: 


"The ancient Egyptians, however, paganized them and applied them to their god Osiris, in whom it was 
claimed this promised Messiah had come." (Italics mine.) 


He also says: 


"The extraordinary parallelism between the early Egyptian cult of Osiris and the attributes by which our Lord is 
recognized throughout Christendom is revealed in the supposed divine origin of Osiris and his life on earth in a 
material and mortal body. He also met his death by treachery, was magically restored to life again, and became 
immortal. He entered the underworld (Hades), where he became both judge and king of the dead" (Mystery of 
the Great Pyramid, p. 7). 


The belief that the Builder of the Great Pyramid was Shem and that he was the greatest of the prophets, prepares 
one to accept the astounding claim, first made public in the last century by Professor Smythe and since repeated 
by other scientists, that upon the stones of the Pyramid can be traced "a prophetic chart of world history, a record 
in stone of the evolution of the human race, from the creation of Adam, through the Fall, the call of Abraham, 
the Exodus from Egypt, the Birth and Death of our Lord, and the present Gospel Age up to the Coming of the 
Millennium ... running parallel to the record set forth in the Bible ... in fact, the Bible in stone" (The Great 
Pyramid, Stewart, p. 15). 


Few people are qualified to attempt either to verify or discredit this statement, which is based upon geometrical, 
mathematical, and astronomical data, but it is powerfully supported by the fact that the prophecies of the 
Messiah are found in inscriptions which the priests ascribed to the time of Semti or Khufu, whom we have 
identified with Shem. 


The Influence of Noah's Sons upon Humanitiy 


"The evil that men do lives after them"—and from the Egyptian priests' parodies of Shem's Messianic 
prophecies there arose, after Christianity had been brought into Egypt in the first century of our era, that fungus- 
growth upon it called Gnosticism, best described perhaps as an amalgamation of Christianity with the Myth of 
Osiris and pagan customs of Egypt and Babylonia. Mr. Davidson says: 


"It was from the Book of the Dead that the Coptic descendants of the ancient Egyptians derived the 
mystical and allegorical element which was introduced into gnosticism. The literature of early Christian 
gnosticism abounds in mystical pyramid figures and associated astronomical constellations" (Talks on the 
Great Pyramid, p. 24). 


The Encyclopædia Britannica says: 


"It can with some certainty be assumed that all the fundamental ideas of Gnosticism were in existence 
before the rise of Christianity" (Edition XI, "Gnosticism"). 


And those ideas were, the writer explains, a Redeemer of mankind and Immortality, the same authority adding: 


"Christian Gnosticism actually only introduced one new figure into the already existing Gnostic ideas, that 
of the historical Saviour Jesus Christ." 


He also speaks of 


"the laborious and artificial way in which the person of Jesus is connected in many Gnostic systems with 
the original Gnostic conception of redemption." 


The same writer describes how the literature of the Gnostics was destroyed by the Christians in later times and 
says: 


"For an exposition of Gnosticism we are thrown back upon the polemical writings of the Fathers in their 
controversy with heresy. The most ancient of these is Justin ...." (circa A.D. 150). 


Gnosticism was brought into Greece from the East just when Christianity was spreading in that country, 
welcomed by the cultural people, tired of the senseless paraphernalia of their own pagan system and unsatisfied 
with the only alternative—Stoicism—welcomed also by the slaves to whom it brought fresh hope and happiness; 
and Gnosticism proved to Christianity a deadly rival. First, no doubt, because while it resembled Christianity it 
claimed to be much older. No wonder that the learned Greeks, wise in their own conceits, turned away from the 
religion whose Founder had only lately come out of Galilee, to embrace the age-worn tenets of the Gnostics 
which also contained the comforting doctrines of a Redeemer of mankind and Eternal Life, and was in other 
respects more familiar to them than Christianity. To some it was probably a relief to abandon the high standard 
of morality required of Christ's followers and to find that their favourite sins and vices could be carried on under 
the convenient cloak of Sophia, the Gnostic mother-goddess. Secondly, the exclusiveness of Gnosticism must 
have been more acceptable to the Greek aristocrats than the spiritually-levelling influence of Christianity—none 
but the rich and learned could hope to be initiated into the Gnostic Mysteries. 


Probably, since the human origin of the gods had been previously revealed to Alexander the Great as one of the 
greatest Mysteries by the Egyptian priests, the Gnostics made the origin of their religion the greatest of their 
mysteries if, as I claim, it was the discovery of Shem's writings. H That discovery might well have inspired the 
idea of the name Gnostic, which meant when it first came to Europe "not knowledge or understanding, but 
revelation,"84 for that those writings had indeed been a "revelation" to the Egyptians, although they ignored 
their teachings, is indicated by the prominence given in Egyptian literature to Shem's psalms and texts, and the 
Hebrew style of writing adopted by the authors of the inscriptions. 


Striking analogies can be found between the Gnostic teaching and the Babylonian and Egyptian mythologies. 


For example, the Gnostic mother-goddess Sophial484) is clearly another form of the Babylonian Ishtar and the 
Egyptian Isis, the cow's-horns of the latter actually being transferred in the early Christian art of Egypt to Mary, 


the Mother of Jesus. H82 Then, too, the Egyptian legend, The Secret Name of Ra, finds its echo in Gnosticism 
where: 


"The supreme secret was taught by a single name or a single formula, by which means the happy 
possessor was able to penetrate through all the spaces of heaven" (Encyclopædia Britannica, Ed. XI). 


The legend of Apep, in which Osiris as the sun-god struggles daily to rise in spite of Apep's evil spells, probably 
gave rise to the Gnostic dogma that 


"Even the redeemer-god, when he once descended on to this earth, to rise from it again, availed himself of 
these names and formulas on his descent and ascent through the world of demons" (/bid.). 


The seven turners-round or stars of Typhon find their counter-part in the seven world-creating powers (or 
demons) of the Gnostics, as the following passage shows: 


"Another characteristic feature of the Gnostic conception of the universe is the rôle played in almost all 
Gnostic systems of the seven world-creating powers ... in most systems half-evil, half-hostile powers ... 
below them and frequently considered as derived from them comes the world of actually devilish powers" 
(Ibid., p. 154). 


Not only can the worst features of the pagan religions of Eastern countries be traced back to Egypt and 
Babylonia through Gnosticism, but some of the most successful attacks upon Christianity have arisen from the 


mistaken idea that the Christian-like elements in Gnosticism were evolved by the authors of the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. Professor Sayce, for instance, shows his belief in this in the following passage: 


"Many of the theories of the Egyptian religion, only modified and transformed no doubt, have penetrated 
into the theology of Christian Europe, and form, as it were, part of the woof in the web of modern 
religious thought. You cannot but have been struck by the similarity of the ancient Egyptian theory of the 
spiritual part of man to that which underlies so much of Christian Speculation on the subject, and which 
still pervades the popular theology of to-day" (The Religion of Ancient Egypt, pp. 229-30). 


The doubts awakened by such words as these can, of course, be disposed of by the belief that Shem brought into 
Egypt the faith taught him by Noah—that "just man and perfect in his generations who walked with God"—and 
that it was the inscriptions based upon Shem's writings which inspired the Professor's remarks. When one 
considers the contrast between most of the Egyptian inscriptions and the Christian-like texts which Professor 
Sayce must have had in mind when writing the above, it is evident that we must look for the origin of the latter 
outside Egypt and far beyond the Egyptian priests. 


Lastly, whatever our individual tastes may be, we cannot reasonably shut our eyes to the way in which 
Gnosticisin has hampered the teaching of Christianity in modern times. In the Encyclopedia Britannica we read: 


"Through its syncretic origin Gnosticism introduced for the first time into Christianity a whole mass of 
sacramental, mystical ideas, from which even genuine Christianity has been unable to free itself, and the 
eastern church especially has taken the same direction as Gnosticism." 


Had Christianity remained free from all accretions of the kind the religious wars and persecutions of earlier 
Christendom would never have taken place, nor would the rasping controversies which are now weakening the 
Christian Church have arisen. 


On the other hand, Shem's influence for good lives on. Through his descendants the Divine Oracles were 
preserved down through the ages, and from the elect branch of his race the Redeemer of the World came forth. 
Then, too, there is the fact which cannot be ignored here, strangely unpopular though it seems to be with some 
people, that evidence exists to show that the literal representatives of Shem's descendants, the ancient Israelites, 
are the two greatest nations of modern times who, recognizing their common stock, are ever ready when 
necessity arises, to join hands in the cause of right and justice. 


The arguments in favour of this identity cannot be discussed in these pages—there are many works upon the 
subject—but undoubtedly one of the most curious features of the present day is the reluctance to identify these 
two great nations with the tribes of Israel, although by accepting that belief we see that God's promises to 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph have been fulfilled, and what a weapon that belief would be if wielded by the 
Church. That specialists in racial and historical matters scorn the possibility of that identity is also deplorable, 
for as Dr. Paley wrote: 


"There is a principle which is a bar against all information, which is proof against all argument, and which 
cannot fail to keep man in everlasting ignorance. This principle is contempt prior to examination." 


And meanwhile it has been mysteriously ordained that the two great nations should be "hall-marked" so to 
speak, as representatives of Shem. Upon the Great Seal of the United States of America is inscribed his Pyramid, 
while the British national emblem is his symbol—the lion couchant—Ariel—lion of God. 


Appendix A 
According to the Bible, Adam lived more than nine hundred years and his descendants had correspondingly long 


lives until the time of Noah, when the Creator declared that men's lives were to be curtailed on account of their 
wickedness, His words being rendered by one translator as follows: "Human creatures are but flesh; my spirit is 


not to be immortal in them; they shall not live more than a hundred and twenty years," H83] and from that time 
the ages of the patriarchs gradually decreased, until we find Jacob at the age of 120 telling the king of Egypt that 
his years were few in comparison with those of his forefathers. 


That the Jews of later times did not question the great ages assigned to the earliest patriarchs is shown by the fact 
that they identified Melchizedec, who lived about four hundred years after the Deluge, with Shem who was 100 
at the time of that visitation. The Jewish historian Josephus (about A.D. 60) gives a list of ancient authorities 
who believed that the early patriarchs lived nearly a thousand years, and he remarks that their astronomical and 
geometrical discoveries could not have been made if they had lived less than six hundred years, an observation 
supported by modern astronomical researches. In answer to my enquiries, Mr. Crommelin, of the Astronomer 
Royal's Staff at Greenwich, wrote: "The period alluded to by Josephus consists of two of the most satisfactory 
cycles, that is 300 years, for the calculation of total eclipses." He added: "How the ancient astronomers became 
aware of these cycles seems to be unknown." 


Moses ben Maimun (Maimonides), born A.D. 1135, "the most celebrated Jewish scholar, philosopher, and writer 
of the Middle Ages" (Cyclopædia of Names), says, "Whilst the Jews have never questioned the longevity 
assigned by Moses to the patriarchs, they have yet disputed in many instances as to whether it was common to 
all men who lived up to the period when human life was contracted" (More, Nebuchim, II, 47). 


The Chinese had accounts of primeval longevity in their records. One writer says: 


"It is a curious circumstance that the Emperor Ho-ang-ti, who by the chronology of China must have been 
contemporary with the patriarch Reu (Abraham's great-great-grandfather), when the life of man was 
shortened to about three hundred years, proposed an inquiry in a medical book of which he was the author, 
‘whence it happened that the lives of their forefathers were so long compared with the lives of the then 
present generation" (Preface, Ad. Cron. Couplet, p. 5). 


Again, unless the Egyptians and Babylonians had known the ages of the Bible patriarchs would they have 
claimed for their fabulous god-kings almost exactly the same number of years? Professor Sayce writes: 


"It is a curious fact that the dynasty of gods with which Egyptian mythical history commences resembles 
in some respects the lists of antediluvian patriarchs in Genesis" (Chaldean Genesis, edited by Sayce, 1880, 
p. 309). 


What better explanation can be offered for the remarkable resemblance between the accounts of the duration of 
the reigns of the Egyptian and Babylonian god-kings and those of the Bible patriarchs than that they all refer to 
the true history of those patriarchs? The importance of the Egyptian and Babylonian lists is, in my opinion, that 
they indicate that the longevity of the Bible patriarchs was a matter of common knowledge in both those 
countries, which may help to persuade the sceptical that Ham settled in Egypt after the Deluge, when he was 
presumably more than one hundred years old, and that his brother Shem followed him and built the Great 
Pyramid about two hundred years later. 


Appendix B 


If the Bible taught that Adam was the first human being, it would contradict itself in the fourth chapter of 
Genesis, according to which Cain and his parents were the only Adamites in existence, for from Cain's words: 
"My punishment is more than I can bear .... Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the earth ... 
and it shall come to pass, that everyone that findeth me shall slay me," we can only infer that he knew of 
preadamites, some strange race among whom he was being driven forth, and we are told that a mark was put 
upon him as a protection against these people. We must assume, therefore, that although Adam was the first man 
into whom God breathed a "living soul" he was not the first human being upon the earth. As Cain is afterwards 
said to have built a city and called it after his eldest son Enoch he must presumably have gained an ascendancy 


over those preadamites, although he went alone among them, and if he was, as we have reason to imagine, 
endowed with superhuman knowledge and physique and had been made invulnerable by the Divine Will this 
would naturally have happened. Again, if the Bible taught, as the Authorized Version seems to imply, that the 
Deluge was universal and destroyed every human being and animal except those who were saved in the Ark, no 
explanation could be offered for the existence of the black race, nor for that of the pre-Noachian giants described 
as the Nephilim or Monsters (Num. xiii. 33; Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 12). Fortunately, however, this difficulty can be 
explained away by the fact that the word "eretz" which the translators of the A.V. render when describing the 
Deluge as "the earth" or "all the earth" is the same word used by Cain when he says: "Behold thou hast driven 
me out this day from the face of the earth" (eretz), for he certainly only means the district in which his parents 
were living, as we are told that he went to "the Land of Nod." In Cain's utterance the word "eretz" is translated 
by Ferrer Fenton (Bible in Modern English), "this land"; and by Dr. Moffat, "country," both of which are 
obviously better translations. Referring to the Deluge story, Dr. Kitto says: "As in many passages it might seem 
as if the habitable globe were intended, the use of so ambiguous a term as 'the earth’ should have been avoided, 
and the original rendered as 'land,' as in Lev. xxv. 23, Isa. xxii, and elsewhere" (Cyclopedia of Bible Literature, 
"Earth"). 


Appendix C 


Diodorus says that it was formerly the custom to sacrifice men of a red complexion to Osiris for their supposed 


resemblance to Typhon, 184! and from this fact Colonel Garnier, who believes that Typhon represented Shem, 
deduced that "it would appear that Shem was of a ruddy or fair complexion." He says: "It seems also that Shem 
must have had red or auburn hair, for the Egyptians had the same hatred and contempt for people with red hair, 
and evinced this dislike by representing them in humiliating positions, just as in a similar way they expressed 
their hatred of shepherds" (Worship of the Dead, p. 306). 


Professor Max Miiller says'485] that Set was compared by the Egyptians to a "red, i.e. wild, ass," and this I 
suggest explains the animal in the hieroglyphics inside the Great Pyramid. 


Since most of our superstitions and legends are now known to have come from Egypt it seems probable that the 
unreasonable contempt expressed for red hair up to the last century among the lower classes (who called it 
carrots or ginger) came from Egypt, and originated in the hatred carefully fostered there for the memory of 
Shem. This association of Typhon with the colour red perhaps explains why, at some time or other, the Great 
Sphinx, if as I claim Shem's portrait, was painted red. 


Plutarch, referring to the Egyptian's hatred of Typhon, says: 


"Hence their ignominious treatment of those persons, whom from the redness of their complexions they 
imagined to bear a resemblance to him; and hence likewise is derived the custom of the Coptites of 
throwing an Ass down a precipice .... Nay, the inhabitants of Busiris and Lykopolis carry their detestation 
of this animal so far as never to make any use of trumpets, because of the similitude between their sound 
and the braying of an ass. In a word, this animal is in general regarded by them as unclean and 'impure,' 
merely on account of the resemblance which they conceive it bears to Typho" (De Iside et Osiride, quoted 
by Garnier, Worship of the Dead). 


Colonel Garnier says: 


"Set, the name given to the god of the Shepherds and Israelites, was subsequently identified with Typhon the 
devil and symbolized by an ass, just, in short, as Christ was called a devil by the Jews, and in later times 
symbolized by the pagans as a man with the head of an ass to identify Him with the name Typhon" (Worship of 
the Dead, p. 373). 


That Typhon was thus associated in pagan minds with Christ goes far towards proving him to have been the 
mythological representative of Shem—Melchizedec—the King of Righteousness, mysteriously connected with 
Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is most significant, too, that the Jews extended their hatred of Christ to 
the revered Melchizedec of their Scriptures. Mr. Massey writes: 


"Thus the priesthood of Christ is identified with the Messiahship of Melchizedec, the Hebrew form of 
Sutekh, the Sut of Egypt .... Sut was cast out of Egypt as unclean ... it was known in after times that, as 
Melchizedec, he was of an unclean origin, and by degrees the good Sut, the earliest Prince of Peace, 
became the Moloch, the Tzud, Satan, and Devil of the later theology. 'Melchizedec,' say the Jews, was 'in 
our third tradition, born of unclean parents' ... 'Melchizedec was born of unclean parentage,’ etc." 


Appendix D 


During recent excavations at Sakarra portraits in relief purporting to be those of Manetho's King Zoser of the 
Ird Dynasty have been found upon the walls of the blue-tiled underground chambers near the Step-pyramid 
usually attributed to that king who, I believe, represented Nimrod. These portraits resemble certain reliefs in the 
Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen of the XVIIth Dynasty, and it has therefore been suggested that the latter were copies 
of the former, but since the style of the Sakarra reliefs (like that of the later ones) is hieratic, i.e. of a late period, 
and utterly inconsistent with the grandly simple style of the architecture of the Sakarra buildings I claim that 
they were placed there by the XIXth Dynasty priests, and this claim is supported by the fact that XIXth Dynasty 
inscriptions have been found amongst the ruins of Sakarra. One of the excavators wrote to The Times in 
November 1928, referring to the Temenos wall surrounding the Pyramid of Zoser: 


"This superstructure still had a small portion of its fine white limestone casing, but a XIXth Dynasty 
hieratic inscription on the core-block plainly showed that the rest of this casing had been removed at that 
later period for use elsewhere." 


In another letter from Sakarra to The Times (April 11, 1928) we read: 


"Under the Step Pyramid itself ... hitherto unknown chambers have been discovered ... in the burial 
apartments of King Zoser, where proof was found that one of the reliefs had been copied in the Saite 
period .... Other finds include part of the equipment ... a pulley and other tools of the Saite period 
archeologist who carried out work there in the XX VIth Dynasty." 


Appendix E 


Mr. Osburn, whose theory is that the first white settlers in Egypt, whom he calls Mizraimites, introduced the 
Hebrew alphabet and that the hieroglyphics were founded upon it, says that the general belief is that 
hieroglyphics began with representations of visible objects, then came symbols and, last of all, after ages of 
effort to represent thought by written characters, phonetics which unaccountably never became a pure alphabet. 
He says that his reason against this theory is "common sense," for, seeing that nothing perishes in Egypt, if such 
a gradual process of invention of the hieroglyphic system had taken place there would have been traces of it, 
whereas the oldest texts exhibit the system in its greatest perfection. Had the hieroglyphic system been the result 
of a series of experiments continued through many ages (he adds) some of these must have been discernible, as 
is the case in the writings of Greece, of Rome, of India, of China, etc., but no such traces have been found. He 
continues: 


"If we assume that the inventors of the hieroglyphic system were acquainted with the Hebrew alphabet we 
make their invention the result of reasoning, whereas if we assume that the hieroglyphic system gradually 
evolved from pictures—then symbols—then phonetics—the system is the issue of a mental process so 
intricate and so cumbrous that to unravel the thread of reasoning by which its inventors arrived at it is too 
difficult for anyone to undertake." 


After further remarks, he concludes that 


"the principle upon which the phonetic hieroglyphics have been invented is sufficiently apparent. It is 
exactly that of the Hebrew alphabet" (Monumental History, Vol. I, p. 40). 


These views are now supported by certain pillars or columns which have been excavated in Syria and Arabia. M. 
Bérard, Directeur à l'École des Hautes Etudes, describing some of these (notably the "Moabite Stone" of the time 
of Ahab, king of Israel, ninth century B.C.), writes: "The very perfection and standardization of the letters 
indicate that the alphabet had already been in use for many years," and describing an inscription dated about the 
fifteenth century B.C., upon which both the Hebrew alphabet and hieroglyphics are inscribed, he says: "So 
strong, however, were the preconceived notions of the 'critical' school in matters Biblical and Homeric too," that 
it was at first treated as a "fake," but fifteen years afterwards (January 1925) was acknowledged as genuine 
because of a further discovery of the same kind. M. Bérard also mentions that according to Diodorus, the 
Cretans believed that the alphabet was invented by their Minoan kings and if, as there is reason to believe, the 
first of those kings was Sargon of Akkad who lived in the third millennium B.C. and if, as I have argued 


elsewhere, 186! he was Cain, what more natural than that he should have brought into Crete the Hebrew 
alphabet, for if the hieroglyphics were impossible for men unaided to invent, the conclusion seems inevitable 
that the alphabet was given to Adam at the beginning. Cuneiform, hieroglyphics, and other ancient scripts have 
passed away, but the rock, so to speak, upon which, as it seems, they were built up remains. M. Bérard says: 


"The scribes and engravers of Mesha, Ahab's vassal, were using, two thousand eight hundred years ago, 
the same written system as our printers to-day. There is no break in the line that connects the lettering on 
this stele, the Moabite Stone, with our own newspaper print" (Did Homer Live?, p. 65). 


Appendix F 


The writers of the Prisse Papyrus (so-called after its former owner and now preserved in Paris) claim that before 
the building of the Great Pyramid Egypt had enjoyed its golden age and was already in a state of decadence. The 
Papyrus is said to "contain a work composed in the reign of a king of the Vth Dynasty" (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Edition XI), but the age of the document itself is not known, so I feel justified in regarding it as an 
effort of some literary humorist of the XIXth or a later Dynasty; from every point of view it looks suspiciously 
like a forgery, although the Times History expresses no doubt as to its authenticity, and writes: 


"The earliest records of Egypt that have come down to us, as illustrated, for example, in the document 
known as the Prisse Papyrus, which is sometimes spoken of as the oldest book in the world, show that at a 
time which probably preceded the building of the Pyramid ... the Egyptians regarded the civilization of 
their day as already past its prime. Men of that time were already tiring of the degenerate epoch in which 
they lived, and looking back to the good old days when, as it seemed to them, the Egyptians were a great 
people. As Dr. Taylor has remarked, it was a curious irony of fate that should have preserved to us such 
thoughts as these in the oldest written document which has been spared for our inspection" (Times History, 
Vol. I, p. 265). 


If the Prisse Papyrus is regarded as a conscientious historical record its contents seem inexplicable, but my belief 
is that the golden age alluded to in it represents the reign of Ham in Egypt, and that the succeeding period of 
decadence lamented by the writers refers to Shem's suppression of the Hamites on his arrival: in short, that it is a 
typical priestly forgery. An official of the British Museum wrote in answer to my inquiries concerning the Prisse 
Papyrus that it must be considered a copy of an earlier work, and that separate passages in the text indicate that 
the scribe had either not understood his model, or had one before him which had already deteriorated through 
frequent copying. 


Appendix G 


"The first tendency of Christian scholars, following the fathers, was to refer all Greek mythology to a corruption 
of Old Testament doctrine and history. Of this system of interpreting myths we have examples in Voisin, in the 
learned but fanciful works of Bryant and Faber, and very recently with more pious and poetic feeling in 
Gladstone. But the Germans who have taken the lead here, as in other regions of combined research and 
speculation, have long ago given up this ground as untenable" (Chambers's Encyclopedia, "Mythology"). 


It is notorious that at the time this was written (1884) British intellectuals were greatly influenced by the German 
school of thought, but it can hardly be claimed that its views have always proved unassailable. The pagan writer 
Hesiod (725 B.C.), who was the contemporary of Homer, says: 


"The gods were the souls of men who were afterwards worshipped by their posterity, on account of their 
extraordinary virtues." 


Plutarch also taught that according to the Egyptian priests their gods were originally men, and Cicero (106 B.C.) 
employs the same argument to the person with whom he is disputing: "What, is not almost all heaven, not to 
carry on the detail any further, filled with the human race? But if I should search and examine antiquity, and go 
to the bottom of this affair from the things which the Greek writers have delivered, it would be found that even 
those very gods themselves, who are deemed Dei Majoram Gentium had their originals here below, and 
ascended from hence into heaven" (Quoted by Garnier, Worship of the Dead, p. 14). 


The following names were given to Noah, his sons, and grandsons in Egypt: 


Noah 


Nu—Nut—Nun—Neph—Ra—Tum—etc. 
Ham 


Amen—Seb—Zu (Babylonian legend)—Menes—Scorpion—Amenemhat HI—Pan—Mendes— 
Meeris—Zukakipu—ete. 


Shem 


Set—Seth—Shu—Su—Besh—Baba—Bar—Shamash (in Babylonia)—Salatis—A pepi—A pehti— 
Apophis—Semti—(with variations) Khufu Shufu—Ptah—Chons—K honsu—K hum—Nubti. 


By the Greeks: Comastes Saophis—Cheops—Chemmis or Chembres and Typhon. 
Japhet 
Tefnut—Chephren—Kafra. 
Nimrod 
Osiris in mythology—Narmer—Sesostris—Zoser or Zer in Manetho's king lists. 
Shem's son, builder of the third pyramid, Menkaure or Mycerinus. 
Appendix H 


"It is no longer possible to doubt that Hammurabi, the Chaldean Abraham's contemporary, received from his 
god, on the sacred mount, a table of laws which was the counterpart of the code received by Moses from his 
Lord on Mount Sinai" (Did Homer Live?, Bérard, 1931, p. 80). 


Mr. Jessel, in The Unknown History of the Jews, 1909, p. 109, says that the name Lebanon comes from the 
Hebrew word "lobos," "white," and that the Lebanon was so called because of its snowy mountain heights. He 
says that the reputation for fighting of the inhabitants of the mountains caused them to be known as "old 
lions"—and that therefore the lion is the crest, "the totem of Judah." He adds that there is a separate Hebrew 
word meaning lion, which is Lobeah, and still another which is Aryia, pronounced Ah-re-yeh, which encourages 
my own theory that although it is usual to separate "Semites" from "Aryans," the word Aryan originated in Shem 
and his descendants. In the Encyclopedia Britannica (Edition XI) we find that the word "noble" in Gallic is ario 
and in Sanscrit is ary, we read: 


"Whatever the origin of arya, however, it is clear that it is a word with dignified associations, by which the 
peoples belonging to the Eastern section of the Indo-Europeans were proud to call themselves." 


The same writer says: 


"Arya frequently appears in the Rig-Veda as an epithet of deities. In many passages, however, aryas may 
equally well be the genitive of ari, which is explained as ‘active, devoted, pious" (Vol. II, p. 712). 


That all these words were derived from ari or eri the lion, the symbol of Shem, seems a reasonable conclusion. 
Appendices I, J 


The first to announce, after thirty years' study of all the data, that the Great Pyramid was built according to plans 
furnished by Divine inspiration was John Taylor, Publisher to the London University, Gower Street, in 1859. He 
corresponded about it with Professor Piazzi Smythe, who confirmed this conclusion in his well-known volumes. 


Professor Smythe's views were supported and followed by Abbé Morgno, Canon of St. Denis Cathedral, editor 
of a scientific journal in Paris, William Petrie, C.E., Professor Lagrange, Astronomer Royal of Belgium, William 
Osburn, author of The Monumental History of Egypt (although, since it was only after he completed that work 
that he accepted those views, he does not refer to them), Abbé Moreaux, who has written two volumes on the 
scientific theory of the Great Pyramid, and others. 


Professor John Greaves, of Oxford, who died in 1652, was the first of the moderns to write on the scientific 
metrical theory. His measures were used by Sir Isaac Newton, who wrote a work proving the sacred cubit of the 
Hebrews to be twenty-five inches approximately. Writing of the Great Pyramid, Greaves says, "The standards in 
this pyramid so nearly agreeing with our perfect English measures, deserve the consideration of the learned as 
being introductory to the discovery of other matters of great importance." ("Origin and Antiquity of our English 
Weights and Measures discovered by their near agreement with such standards that are now found in one of the 
Egyptian Pyramids.") A recent writer who believes in the British Israel Identity says that "our inch which is used 
solely by the Anglo-Saxon race, is identical in origin with the inch of the Great Pyramid, and the sacred Hebrew 
cubit" (The Great Pyramid, Basil Stewart, p. 23). 


Moses Margoliouth, Editor of the Hebrew Christian Witness (Vol. for 1875, pp. 541-42), comments on the 
translation of Isaiah xix, 19, saying, "We are pretty sure that if the translators of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible had been acquainted with these structures (the Pyramids) and their mode of erection, which the Egyptians 
called Piromi, the Greeks after them (he gives the Greek) Pyramidos, and Shakespeare, after the Greeks, 
Pyramid, they—the translators—would have employed the last-named term (the Pyramid) in all the above 
Scripture passages ... we consider Professor Smythe justified in considering the word 'Matzaybhah' in Isaiah xix 
to mean a 'Pyramid." 


The priests evidently referred obscurely to Shem and his Pyramid in their "Magical Texts," as in 


"The house of Set of Nubti"484) (Records of the Past, Vol. VIII, p. 29). 


"The temple of Sutekh, Nubti is its name" (/bid., p. 27). 
"The house of Set, Lord of Sesu" (/bid., p. 27). 
"Strong the house of Sutekh, Lord of Nubti" (Ibid., p. 30). 


Appendix K 


The hieroglyphics upon Semti's Tablet are as follows: 


The arm holding the symbol of Nu (water-pot) probably represents "son of Nu" (Hislop, p. 48). An Egyptian 
inscription mentions "Strong-armed like the son of Nut" (the female form of Nu), History of Egypt (Breasted, 
Vol. II, p. 24). 


Head of ass—symbol both of Set and Shu. 
Four pillars of Shu—"Heaven supported by these pillars" (Budge, The Dwellers on the Nile, p. 274). 
Four cardinal points—Professor Sayce writes, referring to Shu (Shem): 


"A text at Esna identifies him with Khnum and describes him as sustaining the floor of the sky upon its 
four supports or cardinal points" (The Religions of Egypt and Babylonia, p. 225). 


Symbol of a "temple or great house," as illustrated in Egyptian Hieroglyphics (Budge, p. 77). 
Sign of Shu or Su, i.e. a growing plant also illustrated in the same work by Budge (pp. 225-9). 


Lion couchant—"A lion couchant means Menti, the Shepherd race" (Records of the Past, Vol. VI, p. 115). Mr. 
Massey writes: "Shu the lion" (Ancient Egypt, Vol. I, p. 86). He also says: "The lion of Shu is depicted couching" 
([bid., Vol. II, p. 230). 


Below the lion of Shu is a branch, meaning "son of," and close by is a water-pot, the sign of Nu, so here again 
we find Shu, son of Nu, i.e. Shem, son of Noah. 


Above the lion is the bent sickle, or hinder thigh, of Typhon. Mr. Massey writes: 
"The crooked hand-sickle is a type of Typhon ... and in early form may be seen in the Egyptian scimitar, 
called the Kepsh, which bears the name of hinder thigh, a special ideograph of Typhon and the Great 
Bear" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. II, p. 26). 


Professor Sayce writes: 


"The Great Bear was called the Haunch of Beef, and was at times identified with Set, and made the abode 
of the wicked" (Gifford Lectures, p. 236). 


Professor Max Miller writes: 
"The seven-starred constellation of Ursa Major (Charles Wain) was only later fully identified with the 
wicked god Set-Typhon ... yet even under its old name, 'the Ox-leg, Club or Striker," it was an ill-omened 
constellation" (Egyptian Mythology, p. 59). 


Of Semti dancing before Osiris, Dr. Hall writes: 


"The king is represented dancing before the god, who wears the white crown and is seated within a shrine 
placed on the top of a flight of steps; ... as in later texts Osiris is called the god on the steps and the white 


crown is one of his most characteristic emblems we are probably justified in identifying the figure in the 
shrine with that of Osiris" (British Museum Catalogue, 1930, p. 282). 


Referring to dancing, Professor Wilkinson says: 


"The Egyptians forbade those of the highest classes to learn it as an accomplishment .... Slaves were 
taught dancing" (Ancient Egyptians, Vol. I, p. 503). 


Round the figure of the dancing Semti are the seven stars or turners-round of Typhon. Mr. Massey says: 


"Baba is a name of Typhon, whose starry image was the Great Bear, with the seven turners-round" (Book 
of Beginnings, Vol. I, p. 140). 


Below the dancing Semti, his other self, Besh strides along, carrying a large knife and wearing three feathers, as 
in an illustration in Egyptian Mythology, M. Miiller, p. 61, and this agrees with the following statement: 


"Bes ... became an avenging deity, carrying a menacing knife with which he essayed to tear out the hearts 
of the wicked, yet even thus, to the good and deserving he never failed to be a true friend and cheering 
companion" (Myths of Ancient Egypt, Spence, p. 282). 


The Cambridge History, speaking of a king Semerkhet, who though placed by Manetho after Semti is obviously 
only another name for Shem, says: 


"Semerkhet, whose personal name is written as the picture of a walking warrior armed with a stick, which 
may have been read Nekhti or Hui 'the strong’ or 'the striker' ... but was read by the XIXth Dynasty scribes 
as Shemsu (the follower)" (Vol. I, p. 272). The word Nekht (strong) suits, of course, Shem—the Egyptian 
Hercules, and Hui is evidently the same as Hu, the Sphinx (in my opinion the portrait of Shem). The name 
Shemsu can, it seems, be equally convincingly rendered "wanderer," and therefore agrees with the text 
"Shemti the One who Walks," which title, Professor Miller remarks, is "a variant of the name Apop, 
moving swiftly" (Egyptian Mythology, p. 391). 


The pair of legs upon the tablet agree with the fact that, as the same authority says, "Old texts frequently state 
that Apop had legs which were cut off in the battle" (/bid., p. 390). 


Sir Ernest Budge says that the tusk (seen on tablet) means vile, and in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Edition XI, 
"Egypt," p. 64, we find that little birds of any kind (as seen on the tablet) mean "Evil, worthless, smallness." Of 
the snare, noose, or tie also seen on tablet, Mr. Massey writes: "The snare, noose or tie is a type of Typhon, chief 
of the Sami or Tsamin" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. I, p. 33). 


In the 1930 catalogue of the British Museum Dr. Hall describes another tablet illustrated below that of Semti as 
—"Semti slaying an Asiatic." Since, however, the slayer is the conventional Egyptian of hieratic art, while the 
slain is a long-bearded Asiatic like Semti in the tablet above, the second tablet should, I believe, be called 
instead Narmer (Nimrod) slaying a Semite, who probably represents Shem—another priestly joke? 


Appendix L 


The Egyptian travesties of Shem's writings were, it seems, responsible for the belief in the reconstitution of the 
flesh body after death which is implied in the verse from Job xix, as translated in the Authorized Version of the 
Bible and in the Burial Service in the Prayer Book, where the words occur, "yet in my flesh shall I see God." 

In Spiritual Consciousness (p. 50), Canon Wilberforce remarks: "It has long been known that in the original 
language it is exactly the contrary. The right translation is, "Though after my skin this body be destroyed, yet 
without my flesh I shall see God.' And yet, though a partial correction is placed in the margin of the Revised 
Version, we continue at every funeral service to repeat the old error." He ascribes this materialistic conception of 


resurrection to "an ingrained hereditary race-belief originating from the Egyptian religion," and his words are 
justified by the following Egyptian inscription: "I shall live, I shall live, I shall not rot .... My body shall be 
established and it shall not crumble away nor be destroyed on the earth" (Literature of the Egyptians, Budge, p. 
53). 


Appendix M 


While the British Red Ensign which flies upon the majority of ships upon the seas to-day is suggestive of Shem's 


mythological representatives, Typhon—"the Red Adversary," H88] and Poseidon, both of whom were said to rule 
the ocean, the Pyramid is inscribed upon the Great Seal of the United States and the thirteen steps of the 
inscribed pyramid might be thought to symbolize Shem's descendant Manasseh, son of Joseph, the ancestor of 


the 13th tribe of Israe1, H8% who according to Jacob's prophecy was to found a "great nation" separate from the 
"nation and company of nations" promised to his brother Ephraim, from whom the British are believed to be 
descended. Again, while the British kings who trace their ancestry back to Shem through David and Judah bear 


in their royal arms the Harp of David, Lion of Judah% and Unicorn of J oseph, H% Set-Typhon, Shem's 
mythological representative, was symbolized by a unicorn, and Shu, another of Shem's representatives in 


Egyptian mythology, says "I am the lion-god." H22] Mr. Massey says that the three feathers of the god Besh 
(Shem's representative) are the device of the heir-apparent to the British throne, and were, according to Welsh 
triads, brought to Wales by a mysterious hero called Hu (the name of the Great Sphinx which I claim was Shem's 
portrait). Mr. Massey says Hu was associated in olden times with the leek or onion, the emblem of the Welsh. 


He writes: 


"The leek or onion, the head-crest worn by the Welsh as a national symbol, is one of the hieroglyphics. The 
Welsh wore the leek in honour of Hu, one of whose names was Aeddon. The onion, with its heat and its circles, 
was a symbol of the Sun-god Hu, in Egypt" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. I, p. 89). 


We have seen that Shem was the Sun-god in both Babylonia and Egypt, and that Hu was identical with Shu 
(Shem). Grotesque representations of Shem as the god Besh or Ptah were probably brought to these islands by 
the Phoenicians centuries before the Roman invasion, for Herodotus shows that such figures were carved upon 
the prows of the Pheenician ships. These figures were known as "Pataikoi, or little ptahs," and Professor Müller 
identifies Ptah with the gods Chons or Khonsu, as well as with Besh and Khnum and Hercules, all of whom we 
have seen represent Shem. Professor Sayce writes: 


"The Khnumu are the Pataeki of Herodotus (III, 37), whose figures, the Greek writers tell us, were carved 
by the Phcenicians upon the prows of their vessels, probably to ward off the evil eye. They were dwarfs, 
like the Danga dwarf of Herkhuf or the god Bes, with thick heads, bowed legs, long arms, and bushy 
beards, and their terra-cotta figures have often been met with in tombs" (The Religions of Ancient Egypt 
and Babylonia, p. 139). 


By identifying the gods Chons or Khonsu with Bes, and therefore with Shem, Professor Miiller happens to offer 
another link between Shem and the British Empire by saying that Chons was the "Roamer or Wanderer." He 
writes: 


"His name seems to mean 'the Roamer or Wanderer,' and it was perhaps for this reason that the Greeks 
identified him with Herakles" (Egyptian Mythology, p. 34). 


That the expression Roamer or Wanderer referred to Shem seems certain when associated with the title "Semti 
the One who Walks," H2231 the Egyptian verb, Semi, to travel U4! the picture of Besh upon Semti's Tablet 
striding along, and that of a man walking and carrying a long staff said to represent "Semsu or Hu or Nekht" 
(British Museum Catalogue of 1909, p. 290). All these obviously refer to Shem and enable us to identify him 


with the Wanderer alluded to in the ancient verse connected from time immemorial with the British Coronation 
Stone, which Sir Walter Scott rendered as 


"Unless the fates have faithless grown and prophet's voice is vain, 
Where'er is found this sacred stone, the wanderer's race shall reign. "H251 


Notes 


l. 


NWN 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


+. Professor Sayce writes: "The Egyptians themselves called their country Khem, the Hebrew Ham." 
Colonel Conder shows that the Canaanites called Egypt Misi and the Egyptians "men of Misi" (Amarna 
Tablets, p. 46). The Arabs called Egypt Muzi or Mussu. 


. | Taking the sacred cubit of the Hebrews (which Sir Isaac Newton proved to be 25 inches) the "register 


tonnage of the Ark calculated on a ship's hold capacity was approximately 36,750 tons, an amount 
exceeded only by five vessels afloat to-day, four of which fly the British ensign .... To build a ship of this 
capacity in wood is a far more elaborate and difficult undertaking than to do so in steel or iron, owing to 
the enormous size of the frame timbers required, and the great skill necessary to fashion them, the 
building-up of angle bars and plates for a steel ship being child's play in comparison" (The Great Pyramid, 
Basil Stewart, p. 63). 


. Î See Appendix A. 
. {| Professor Sayce writes of the Babylonian city Erech, or Unuk, excavated by him: "If I am right in 


identifying Unuk with the Enoch of Genesis, the city built by Kain in commemoration of his son" (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1887, p. 185). 


. Î. See Appendix B. 
. Î Times History of the World, Vol. I, p. 200. Professor Sayce says that the texts and figures with which the 


walls of the temples were adorned were engraved or painted under "priestly direction" (Religions of 
Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 205). 


. Î. Lecture by Professor Andrew Browning. Reported in Glasgow Herald, January 1927. 

. | History of Antiquity, Vol. I, p. 21. 

. | Anc. Hist., Vol. VII, p. 8. 

. Î| "I gazed at the immense columns and at the light and little figures all about me. Bird and Sphinx, 


delicate whimsicality, calm and terrific power!" (The Spell of Egypt, Robert Hichens, p. 43). 


. | Cory's Fragments, p. 155. 

. | Now in the British Museum. 

. | See Appendix C. 

. Î. Sir Ernest Budge writes: "Under the Ancient Empire we read in the Pyramid Texts of a God who was the 


lord of heaven, who gave life to the dead, and who was entirely different in every way from the 'gods 
(British Museum Catalogue, 1909, p. 133). 

4. "The Pyramid of Unas at Sakarra, on the walls of whose chamber was found the priceless 'Pyramid 
Texts,' documents of absolutely inestimable value for the philological history of the Egyptian language, 
and for the study of the early development of Egyptian religious ideas" (Cambridge History, Vol. I, p. 
121). 

+ See Appendix F. 

4. Encyclopædia Britannica, Edition XI, "Mythology." 

| "A dung beetle (scarabæeus sacer), which lays its eggs in a ball of dung" (Encyclopædia Britannica, 
Edition XI, "Scarab"). 

î. "The Ark of the Aamu was considered vile by the Ammonians and Osirians" (Book of Beginnings, 
Massey, Vol. I, p. 275). 

f. Dr. Kitto says that the canopy and shrine in the Egyptian arks were of course priestly additions, the boat 
containing images of the gods. He suggests that the Egyptians borrowed the idea of the ark from the 
Israelites after the Exodus, when the latter had settled in Palestine. Also see Appendix M. 

f. "The series of names in the lists were probably not arranged thus until a late age, perhaps the XIXth 
Dynasty" (History of Egypt, Petrie, Vol. I, p. 9). 


40. 


41. 


42 


Professor Sayce, speaking of a king of the XIXth Dynasty, says: "It was Sety I who ordered the 
compilation of a national or state history, and before his time no such regular record was to be had" 
(Creation's Dawn, Kish, with preface by Sayce, p. 95). 


. {. The priests seem to hint at their own forgeries by the significant words in an inscription: "I have not 


forged signet rings" (Oriental History, Eadie, P. 203). 


. {| The Encyclopædia Britannica says: "The reliefs of the XVIIIth Dynasty are closely like the scenes of 


the Pyramid Age" (Edition XI, "Egypt"). 


. | Monumental History, Osburn, Vol. I. 
. | Supposed builder of the Step Pyramid at Sakarra. See Appendix D. 
. {| Eratosthenes says: "The name Shufu means ‘hairy,' and it would appear correctly, for its hieroglyphic 


transcription represents the Coptic words 'much hair" (Monumental History, Osburn, Vol. I, p. 275). 


. Î Diodorus Siculus, first century B.C. 
. | See Appendix E. It is now known that the writers of the hieroglyphics in the thirteenth century B.C. 


could also use the Hebrew alphabet. 


. t. "Some of the sphinxes and lions of the IVth Dynasty are executed with a spirit surpassing the Greek 


artists" (Chambers's Encyclopedia). 


. Î Vol. I, p. 282. 
. | Annales du Service des Antiquities de l'Egypte, Tome XXIII, p. 15. 
. 1 Of the Hyksos statues Professor Petrie says: "They are all distinguished by an entirely different type of 


face to any found on other Egyptian monuments, a type which cannot be attributed to any other known 
period" (History of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 237). 


. | One Primeval Language, Rev. C. Foster, Vol. I, Plate VI. 
. {| Professor Erman identified the XIXth Dynasty King Rameses II with the Pharaoh of the Exodus (Times 


History, Vol. I, p. 165). He said emphatically: "Chronological reasons demand that we place the Exodus of 
the Hebrews from Egypt in the reign of this Pharaoh!" Professors Sayce and Maspero also placed the 
Exodus in the reign of one or other of the first Ramesside kings. See Sayce (Egypt of the Hebrews and 
Herodotus, pp. 91-3). 


. {, Many of these to be seen in the British Museum, but little idea has been given so far of their great 


importance, as letters contemporary with Moses and Joshua and containing references to the Conquest of 
Palestine by the Israelites. 


. Î Also called Akhnaton (Glory of the Sun-disc) by the priests. 
. |. History of Egypt, Vol. I, pp. 168-219. 
. 1. "The last of the XVHIth Dynasty kings were distinguished by the name of heretic kings" (Times History, 


Vol. I, p. 139). 


. f In The Oldest Letters in the World, published in 1923, I claimed that Thothmes IV was the Pharaoh of 


the Exodus, and the reasons given above will, I think, convince most people that such was the case, 
although Professor Garstang has suggested recently that Amenhotep II was that Pharaoh. In the Glasgow 
Herald of April 1, 1931, the Professor was said to have overturned the view, once held, that Rameses II 
was the Pharaoh of the Oppression, and Merenptah the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and established in their 
place Thothmes II (1415 B.C.) and Amenhotep 11 (1436 B.c.). 

T. "On the morrow after the passover the children of Israel went out with an high hand in the sight of all 
the Egyptians. For the Egyptians buried all their first-born, which the Lord had smitten among them: upon 
their god also the Lord executed judgments" (Num. xxxiii. 3, 4). 

fî. In a letter to The Times of August 12, 1925, the correspondent said "the discovery was made of a 
remarkable statue of Akhnaton, the father-in-law of Tutankhamen .... Details of the discovery are not yet 
available, but the statue is stated to be an extraordinary piece of work, almost grotesquely caricaturing 
Akhnaton." 


. 1. "Glory of the Sun-disc" (Amenhotep IV). 
43. 


+ Discussing the possible reason for this "workmen's village," as he calls it, Mr. Leonard Wooley suggests 
that the men who lived in it were employed by "a big contractor or by the State," since, he says, all signs 
of receptacles for storing food are absent, which indicates that provisions were sent out to the village at 
stated times (Journal of Egyptian Archeology, No. 8, p. 59). This theory agrees with my own that the 
workmen were priests employed by their leaders, the high priests of Thebes. 


44. t A few Babylonian cylinder seals with mythological inscriptions in cuneiform have been found in Egypt 
(Journal of Egyptian Archeology, Part 8, p. 207, 1922). 

45. t "The famous edict of Theodosius ordered the closing of the pagan shrines ... the populace even turned 
against the heathen priests and their few followers ... the temple of Philæ alone remained open until in the 
sixth century the Emperor Justinian suppressed these remnants of paganism, closed the temple, and 
imprisoned the priests" (Egyptian Mythology, M. Müller, p. 244). 

46. t My arguments for this belief appear in The Oldest Letters in the World. 

47. + Another name of Amon. 

48. | Quoted by Mr. Carter, Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. 

49. 1. "But for the anointing unguents Tut-ankh-Amen's wrappings and accessories in the gold coffin would 
have been practically as perfect as when first placed there" (Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, Vol. II, p. 21). 

50. 1| "Expert artists on inspecting some of these treasures, such as the throne and the jewelled-boxes, have 
deliberately advanced the opinion that they are the finest specimens of decorative art extant ... they also 
show that with the artists were skilled artisans ... 'the master-artists of all time,' Professor Breasted has 
called them" (The Times, March 13, 1923). 

51. 1 "The Coptic or native name of Egypt is Kem or Chem, supposed to be the same word as Ham" 
(Chambers's Encyclopædia, Vol. V, p. 221). 


"The native name of Egypt was Kemi (KMT), Egypt is called in Hebrew, Mizraim, ... in Assyrian the 
name was Musri, Misri; in Arabic it is Misr, pronounced Masr in the vulgar dialect of Egypt" 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, Edition XI, "Egypt"). 

52. + British Museum Catalogue, 1909, p. 120. 

53. | Archbishop Ussher's dates in the margin of the Authorized Version. 

54. t Times History, Vol. I, p. 288. 

55. f. Vol. I, p. 88. 

56. | History of Antiquity, Vol. I, pp. 398-521. 

57. î. "The Pyramid Builder overthrew the temples and was the first who put a stop to the sacrifices" 
(Cory's Fragments, p. 155). 

58. | The Great Pyramid, Basil Stewart, p. 62. 

59. +. "The identification of one god with another, or to speak more exactly, the loss of their individuality on 
the part of the gods" (The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylon, Sayce, p. 88). 

60. + Since the many and varied names bestowed upon those patriarchs in the following quotations may be 
found confusing, a list is given for reference in Appendix G. 

61. | Encyclopædia Britannica, Edition XI, "Euhemerus." 

62. T Quoted by Bishop Cumberland, History of Sanchoniathon, p. 99. 

63. |. Nineveh, p. 439. 

64. Î. "Orion is identified with Osiris" and is connected with the fatal vine (Egyptian Mythology, M. Müller, p. 
374). 

65. + Ra is the name usually applied to the supreme god. In "late times magicians used to write the above 
legend on papyrus and sell the rolls as charms against snake-bites" (Egyptian Literature, Budge, p. 77). 

66. T. "Nut is the feminine form of Nu, sometimes represented with a vase of water on her head" (Book of the 
Dead, Davies). 

67. ¢ Suis usually written Shu, S and Sh being synonymous. 

68. 1. "The Destruction of Mankind" was first published in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Part I, Vol. IV. 

69. | Num or Khnum. 

70. t Ancient Egypt, Vol. II, p. 506. 

71. ¢ British Museum Catalogue (1909), p. 128. 

72. t Ibid. 

73. | "The Egyptian goose was an emblem of the god Seb, the father of Osiris" (Ancient Egyptians, 
Wilkinson, Vol. III, p. 326). 


Seb is called "the Great Cackler," in the Book of the Dead, published by the British Museum, 1921, p. 38. 
74. ¢ Ancient Egypt, Vol. I, p. 506; also see Book of Beginnings. 


T5. 


76. 
T1. 
78. 


79. 
80. 


81. 
82. 


98. 
99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 


103. 
104. 


T In the Jerusalem Targum and in that of Jonathan, Shem was said to be Melchizedec (Kitto's Cyclopcedia 
of Biblical Literature, Vol. III, p. 125). 

+ Under other mythological names Shem was said to rule the seas (Records of the Past, Vol. I, p. 106). 

+. Thout depicted as a baboon and called the Scribe of the gods (Egyptian Mythology, Miller, p. 33). 

+ In the Book of the Dead Shem is described at one time as Shu, the Great One, the Chief of the Earth, and 
at another as "Set the Stinking face, the Slaughterer" (Egyptian Literature, Budge, pp. 80-6). 

+ British Museum Catalogue, p. 31 (1909). 

4."Typhon was called Baba the beast" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. I, p. 24). 


"The god Bes, a god not of Egyptian origin but coming from Arabia and subsequently identified with Set" 
(Ancient Egyptians, Vol. IHI, p. 148). 


"Typhon, the Greek Babys or Bebon" (Records of the Past, Vol. VI, p. 117). 


"Bes the protector of children" (Ancient Egyptian Legends, M. A. Murray, p. 28). 

+ See Appendix L. 

+. See pictures on p. 62 of Egyptian Mythology, M. Müller. Bes, with three feathers, drinking out of a 
water-pot. 2) Bes standing under arch of flowers, wearing five feathers and with ears and mane of a lion. 


Professor Wilkinson helps to identify Bes with Shu, the Egyptian Hercules, by saying that "Bes was 
Hercules always with five feathers on his head and open mouth ... an aged monster" (Ancient Egyptians, 
Vol. III, pp. 148-51). 


Colonel Garnier suggests that the open mouth of Bes was "meant to bring into contempt that power of the 
mouth by which Set overthrew Osiris" (Worship of the Dead, p. 265). 


. | "The feather of Ma, truth, belongs to Shu" (Book of Beginnings, Massey, Vol II, p. 501). 
. t. "Osiris (the principal god of the Egyptians) ... erected a temple to his parent, whom the Greeks call Zeus 


and Hera, but the Egyptians Ammon, and the Jews Hamon and Ham" (Diodorus, quoted by Bishop 
Cumberland, History of Sanchoniathon, p. 99). 


. 1 "The Egyptians themselves called their country Khem, the Hebrew Ham" (Herodotus, edited by Sayce, 


1883, p. 133). 


. 1. "Seb or Saturn" (Records of the Past, Vol. VI, p. 105). 

. "Cronus, a son of Uranus. Identified by the Romans with Saturn" (Imperial Dictionary). 

. {| Titan was also Typhon. All Noah's sons came to be called Titans in Greece. 

. | See Appendix F, Prisse Papyrus, "Golden Age." 

. |. History of Sanchoniathon, Cumberland. 

. | Josephus, Book I, 2. 

. t The Professor says of a city excavated by him in Babylonia: "If I am right in identifying Unuk with 


Enoch of Genesis, the city built by Cain in commemoration of his son" (Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 185). 


. {| The World and the Branch, L. Feilding, p. 172. 

. $, Monumental History of Egypt, Vol. 1, p. 504. 

. t Ibid. 

. Î Ibid. 

. | The first Egyptian ruler was: "Historical, Scorpion; Traditional, Meni, Manetho, Menes" (Cambridge 


History, Vol. I, p. 661). Zukakipu (Scorpion) (/bid., p. 665). 

f. "The Zu-bird or royal hawk was a symbol of Menes" (Records of the Past, Vol. IV, p. 15). 

T "Minyæ (the measurers Min or men) were the great irrigating, building, and trading race of the primeval 
world" (Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, J. F. Hewitt, Vol. II, p. 364). 

t+. "Menti, i.e. cattle-men" (British Museum Catalogue, 1909, p. 93). 

+. "Menus, said to mean the supposed Shepherd Race" (Records of the Past, Vol. VI, p. 146). 

f. "While the Hyksos statues are lions with human faces, in hieroglyphics a lion couchant is called Mentu" 
(Records of the Past, Vol. V1). 

T. Shem was sometimes symbolized by a hippopotamus. 

+. Professor Osburn says that Mendes (like Menes) had a living symbol, an eagle or hawk (Monumental 
History, Vol. I, p. 342). N.B.—The "Zu-bird." 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 
112. 


113. 
114. 


115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 


+. "Mendes built the Labyrinth" (Ancient Egyptians, Wilkinson, Vol. I, p. 16). 


"Diodorus, in one passage, ascribes the building of the Labyrinth to Menes, and in another to Mendes, 
whom other authorities call Marrhus" (History of Antiquity, Duncker, Vol. I, p. 115). 

f. The fact that the priests sometimes attributed the Labyrinth and Lake Meeris to Menes and sometimes to 
Amenemhat III, has caused a diversity of opinion among Egyptologists. While, for instance, Professor 
Sayce writes: "Amenemhat III excavated Meeris Lake, constructed the Labyrinth, and built the 
neighbouring pyramid" (Synchronism of History, Book of Moses), Dr. Hall modifies that statement by 
saying: "Amenemhat's great work was the construction of a dyke at Illahun, regulating the outflow from 
Lake Meeris" (History of the Near East, p. 153), and Professor Flinders Petrie attributes Lake Meeris to the 
earliest period of Egyptian history (History of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 190). 

4. "Amenemhat was one of the most remarkable monarchs of antiquity" (Cambridge History, Vol. I, p. 
309). 

fî Manetho, says: "There came, after a surprising manner, men of ignoble birth out of the eastern parts, and 
had boldness enough to make an expedition into our country and with ease subdued it by force, yet 
without our hazarding a battle with them" (Times History of the World, Vol. 1, p. 121). 

fT. In spite of the above circumstantial story of Amenemhat III and Salatis, in the king lists two dynasties 
are placed between those two monarchs, but since no particulars are given about any of their kings those 
dynasties can be ignored, as must now be the three Hyksos dynasties preceding the XVIIIth Dynasty. "The 
Abydos Tablet ignores all kings between the XIIth and XVHIth Dynasties" (Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Edition XI, "Egypt"). 

f. "Amu (Eastern Semites)" (History of Egypt, Petrie, Vol. I, Index). 


The Cambridge History says that according to an inscription the Hyksos brought "many of the Amu" into 
Egypt (Vol. I, p. 232). 

+, Otherwise called Salatis or Saites. 

T. Because of holes bored in the foreheads of Hyksos statues it has been thought that they originally wore 
the serpent orament seen upon other statues of Egyptian kings (of the hieratic type of art), but the 
conclusion is justified that they were added to the Hyksos statues in later times since several Hyksos heads 
have been found with no holes in their foreheads. One of these heads is mentioned in the Anthropological 
Journal, No. 19, p. 187. 


In a work published since the above was written, Lieutenant-Commander Trumper, Hon. Sec. in Egypt of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, speaks of "a recently discovered scarab on the face of which is shown a 
Hyksos king, grasping the symbolical Egyptian serpent by the neck, and shaking it viciously" (The Mirror 
of Egypt, p. 54). This scarab is one of the many hints left by the priests at the truths they took such pains to 
obscure. 

f. Professor Flinders Petrie refers to the mutilation of Hyksos sphinxes (Tanis, Part I, p. 1). 

4. "Pera-oth, flowing locks, refers to the ancient and widespread practice of vowing to keep the head 
unshorn until certain conditions, etc." (Bible Notes, Sir James Frazer, p. 467). 

f Judges xvi. 13. In Dr. Moffatt's translation we read of "Samson's seven plaits of hair." 

+ Josephus, Ant., Lib. VIII, chap. vi. 

T. "Locks or other parts of the hair of the head ..." (Pira, Young's Analytical Concordance). 

+. The Arabs gave the name Abu'hol (Father of Terror) to the Sphinx. 

f. "The Sphinx was called Hu, or Protector, by the ancient Egyptians" (Mysteries of the Great Pyramid, 
Stewart, p. 88). 


"Hu is the Sphinx, the male sphinx being also a form of Shu" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. II, p. 229). 

+. Tanis, Flinders Petrie, Part I, p. 2. 

f In Tutankh-amen, by Wallis Budge, p. 82, an illustration shows Amen-hotep IV as a lion sphinx. 

+ Ham is called Seb in the Destruction of Mankind. 

f. These conquerors are called by other authorities Elamites, which is satisfactory, since Shem's eldest son 
was Elam, and there is evidence that they descended upon Babylonia from the region inhabited by Shem 
after the Flood. 


124. 
125. 


126. 
127. 


128. 
129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


î. "Samu-abi (Shem is my father)" (Times History, Vol. I, p. 363). 

f. "Amraphael of Shinar, presumably Hammurabi of Babylonia" (Cambridge History, Vol. I, p. 236). See 
Gen. xiv. 9. 

4 See Appendix H. 

Î. The Complete Bible in Modern English, Ferrer Fenton. 

f "Uta-napshitim, the Babylonian Noah?" (Mesopotamia, L. Delaporte, pp. 138, 205-7). 

+ Khnum identified with Shu, i.e. Shem and Baba identified with Typhon, i.e. Shem. Professor Jastrow 
writes: "Babbas—name of Shamash—the brilliantly shining one, like Shem the sun" (The Religions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, p. 72). Professor Müller writes: "Babi—or Bebon also Baba in the Greek period, 
becomes synonymous with Set" (Egyptian Mythology, p. 131). 

f. "The dark race is called Admi or Adami, which is exactly the name given to the first man in Genesis" 
(Chaldean Genesis, G. Smith, p. 9). 


Note in connection with this legend, and with the fact that in Egypt Shem was represented as the lion god 
Shu, that the inhabitants of the Lebanon were called in ancient times "Old Lions" (see Appendix H). 


One writer says that the name Khumbaba was sometimes Hu-wa-wa or Hu-pi-pi, which last, as the vowel, 
might equally well be rendered e, making pe-pe or peh-peh, is represented in Egyptian hieroglyphics by 
the hind quarters of two lions (The Empire of the Amorites, p. 87, A. Clay, Lecturer at the Yale 
University). 


"The lion sphinx was called 'Hu' or 'Protector' by the ancient Egyptians" (Mystery of the Great Pyramid, 
Basil Stewart, p. 88). 

+. Dr. Budge writes: "Set the Seth of Plutarch" (British Museum Catalogue, 1908, p. 138). That the 
Hebrews connected Shem and Seth, through both of whom the elect branch of Adam's race was carried on, 
is shown by the words: "And Shem and Seth were glorified among men" (Ecclus. xlix. 16). 

4. Classical Antiquities, Nettleship and Sandys, p. 507. 

+. Book of Beginnings, Vol. I, p. 14. 

+. Classical Antiquities, Nettleship and Sandys, p. 506. 

T. Records of the Past, Vol. II, p. 104. 

f. Or even inscriptions in the Hebrew characters. See Appendix E. 

f. "Pairs of deities whose personalities are often blended or interchanged are ... Seth and Apophis" 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, Edition XI, "Egypt," p. 52). 

T. Sir Ernest Budge mentions "satirical papyri which show the sense of humour of the Egyptians" (British 
Museum Catalogue, 1909, p. 31). 

+. Tanis, the district in which the fortress was situated, is said to be "Avaris," or "the Impure Lion Land of 
the Hyksos" (Monumental History, Osburn, Vol. II, p. 228). 


Professor Sayce writes: "E. de Rouge has shown that Avaris was one of the names of Tanis, the Zoan of 
the Bible" (‘Records of the Past, Vol. II, p. 40). 

+. Hyksos and Israelites. 

T. "Sesostris succeeded to the throne upon the death of Meeris, though Diodorus, whom we regard as 
inferior authority, represents him as posterior to Mæris by seven generations" (Oriental History, Eadie, p. 
91), 


Professor Sayce says that according to Herodotus, Sesostris was the successor of Meeris, but that 
according to other accounts he was Rameses II (The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus, p. 247). 


N.B.—Probably the fictitious character given to Rameses II in Egyptian poems was founded upon the 
stories of Nimrod. 

f. "The priests to whom Herodotus so often alludes were merely the 'beadles of the day, who took the 
tourist over the temples" (Sayce, The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus, p. 200). 

T. "Osiris (the principal god of the Egyptians) ... erected a temple to his parent, whom the Greeks call Zeus 
and Hera, but the Egyptians Ammon, and the Jews Hamon and Ham" (quoted by Cumberland, History of 
Sanchoniathon, p. 99). 
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147. 
148. 


149. 
150. 
151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 
158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 
162. 
163. 


164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 


169. 


The word parent or father stands for any ancestor in Semitic languages. 

fî. Mr. Massey writes: "In Syrian, Arabic, and Septuagint version Nimrod is called the giant" (Book of 
Beginnings, Vol. I, p. 504). 

+. Book of the Dead, p. 38. Published by the British Museum Authorities. 

T. Book of the Dead, published by the British Museum, 1921. Osiris says, "I am the egg of the great 
cackler." Ritual of the Dead Ancient Egyptians, Wilkinson, edited by Birch, Vol. III, p. 326. 

+. History of Antiquity. 

f. "The later Egyptians spoke of their conquerors slightingly as 'mere shepherds,' Beduins of the Desert, 
but there is little doubt that they were mainly civilized Syrians" (Ancient History of the Near East, p. 212). 
Another authority says: "It is now believed that the Hyksos came from Northern Syria" (Journal of 
Egyptian Archeology, 1920, p. 147). 

4. History of Antiquity, Duncker, Vol. I, p. 98. 

f Herodotus, II, chap. cxxviii. 

4. Cruden's Concordance: "Melchizedec (Hebrew for 'king of righteousness')" (Encyclopædia Britannica, 
Edition XI). 


"A Babylonian inscription relating to the god Shamash runs: 'By the laws of righteousness of Shamash for 
ever I established justice" (Cambridge History, Vol. I, p. 436). 

+. Melchizedec identified with Shem (Kitto's Cyclopeedia of Biblical Literature, Vol. I, p. 125). See 
Appendix C. Typhon associated with Christ. 

T. See Appendices I, J. Vague allusions to Shem and his building of the pyramid can be found in Egyptian 
texts. 

fî "The Miracle in Stone," Dr. Seiss, quoting Wilford's Researches. Also Asiatic Researches, Society of 
Bengal, Vol. III, p. 323. 

f. The beautifully carved fish upon the altar remind us that Typhon was connected with the sea. Shem and 
his followers are probably reflected upon and Nimrod extolled in the following lines from an Egyptian 
inscription quoted by Mr. Massey: "Behold the Prince-royal Nimrod was allowed to enter the Palace 
because he was clean, he had not eaten fish" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. II, p. ioi). N.B—Egyptian priests 
were forbidden to eat fish. 

f. "The Castle and Palace of Sion appear to have been called 'City of David,' in contradistinction alike 
from Jerusalem generally, and from Moriah and other sections of it" (Kitto's Cyclopedia). In Luke ii. 4—1: 
"Bethlehem is called the City of David. This was David's birthplace and the home of his youth" (/bid.). 

4. See Appendices I, J. 

T "Manetho calls the Pyramid Builder Suphis. Says: 'he was arrogant to the gods and wrote the sacred 
book' which he says 'was regarded by the Egyptians as a work of great importance" (Cory's Fragments, p. 
102). 

+. British Museum Catalogue (1930), p. 282. S and Sh were synonymous in Egyptian (Cambridge History, 
Vol. I, p. 233). 

f| The Cambridge History gives the kings of the 1st Dynasty as "Scorpion, Narmer (or Narmerza), Aha ... 
Zer ... Za... and Semti," all of which, except Scorpion, Narmer, and Semti, may be regarded as invented 
names (Vol. I, p. 661). 

+. British Museum Catalogue, 1930, p. 294. 

+."Two celestial lions Shu and Tefnut" (Egyptian Mythology, Müller, p. 41). 

T. "And Shem lived after he begat Arphaxad five hundred years, and begat sons and daughters" (Gen. xi. 
11). 

f. A photograph of this statue appears in the 1909 Catalogue, p. 200. 

+. British Museum Catalogue, Plate XXXVII, facing p. 239. 

} Egyptian Literature, p. 83. 

4 Gen. xi. 12-13. 

+. Jacob says: "The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years; few and evil have 
the days of the years of my life been, and have not attained unto the days of the years of the life of my 
fathers in the days of their pilgrimage", (Gen. xlvii). 

4. "Aahmes (Amosis), circa 1580-59 B.C., who carried on the war against the Hyksos" (British Museum 
Catalogue, 1930, p. 336). In the Catalogue published in 1909 the date of Aahmes is given as 1600 B.C., p. 
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228. 

+. British Museum Catalogue, 1909, p. 59. 

T. Other obscure allusions to the subject can be detected. For example, the curious lines: "This chapter was 
found out in Hermopolis on a brick of burnt clay, written in blue under the feet of the god (Thoth). The 
finding out at the time of the king, Menkara, whose word is truth, was made by Prince Har-titi-fin ... when 
he was travelling to inspect the temples ... he was transported to ecstasy. He brought it into the king's 
chariot as soon as he saw it. A great mystery. He was seeing no more, hearing no more, having no more 
intercourse with women, eating no more fish or meat" (Book of the Dead, chap. lxiv, Davies). That Har- 
titi-fin represents Amenhotep IV seems evident. 

+ Some of them containing interpolations, intended no doubt to disguise their character. 

f. When compared with Amenhotep's bust in the Louvre it is evident that the inlay head of the king facing 
that of Nefertiti is a caricature, and probably the queen's portrait is also unflattering, but it serves to show 
that she was quite unlike the king and his feminized busts in the British Museum and the Louvre. 


N.B.—Another caricature of Amenhotep has just been discovered and is mentioned in The Times of 
February 10, 1932. 

4. St. John's Gospel v. 39. 

4 See Appendix L. 

+. The Mystery of the Great Pyramid, Stewart, p. 77. 

+. The Myth of Osiris is believed to be as late as the XVIIth or XIXth Dynasty (Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, p. 90, Sayce). 

+ Dwellers on the Nile, p. 216. 

f Rather suggestive of this are the words from the Book of the Dead: "Inexplicable is the Sem-Sem, it is 
the greatest of secrets" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. II, p. 477). 

4. Encyclopedia Britannica, Edition XI, Vol. XII, p. 153. 


"If we wish to grasp the peculiar character of the great Gnostic movement, we must take care not to be led 
astray by the catchword 'Gnosis.' It is a mistake to regard the Gnostics as pre-eminently the representative 
of intellect among Christians" (/bid., p. 152). 

4. "Sophia was the mother of the seven gods" (Encyclopædia Britannica, p. 13, "Gnosticism"). 


"There can hardly be any doubt that the figure of the great mother-goddess or goddess of heaven, who was 
worshipped throughout Asia under various names and forms ... was the prototype of the Great Mother of 
the Gnostics" (/bid.). 

+. The Book of the Dead, Davis, p. 23. 

+. Dr. Moffat's version. 

+ Ancient Egyptians, Wilkinson, edited by Birch, Vol. III, p. 143. 

f Egyptian Mythology, p. 389. 

f. In Sargon the Magnificent. 

+. Sir Ernest Budge says that "Nubti" was Set, and was "the war-god of Ombos in Upper Egypt" (The 
Literature of the Egyptians), pp. 122-200. Mr. Massey writes: "Shu is the Egyptian Mars, god of battles" 
(Book of Beginnings, Vol. I, p. 344). 

f. "Typhon the Red was the Adversary" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. I, p. 41). 

f. "For the children of Joseph were two tribes, Manasseh and Ephraim" (Josh. xiv. 4). 

fî "Judah couched as a lion" (Gen. xlix. 9). "Israel lay down as a lion, as a great lion" (Num. xxiv. 9). "The 
lion of the tribe of Judah" (Rev. iv. 7). 

+. Of Joseph, Moses says: "His horns are like the horns of unicorns, with them he shall push the people 
together to the ends of the earth, and they are the ten thousands of Ephraim and the thousands of 
Manasseh" (Deut. xxxiii. 17). 

+ Book of Beginnings, Massey, Vol. II, p. 254. 


Also Mr. Massey writes: "Heraldry is full of hieroglyphics. The unicorn of heraldry is identical with the 
type of Sut [Set], to be found in Champollion's Dictionnaire" (No. 115). 
4 See Appendices I, J. 


194. + Egyptian Mythology, Budge, p. 121. 
195. + Memorials of Westminster Abbey, Dean Stanley. 


Mr. Massey says, "the Typhonian seat of stone ... the stone that was brought from Egypt by Scota, the 
stone of destiny, the Lia Fail, the stone that sounded when the true king sat on it, the stone that at last lies 
beneath the Coronation chair in Westminster Abbey ..." that it has "the true Typhonian complexion ... a bit 
of red sandstone" (Book of Beginnings, Vol. I, p. 97). 


